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ARE YOU IN WANT OF A GEOGRAPHY. 





Perhaps you are about to form a class that is to take up the 
study for the first time, and you are considering what new book is 
best adapted to your purpose. If you know “ Maury ” it is probable 
you will not debate long but will decide with clearness and satis- 
faction that his *‘ Elementary ” is the ne plus ultra in the line of 
your want. To take this book will be to make no mistake. Not 
only does it speak four itself, but thousands are now speaking for it 
who know whereof they speek. It is one of the best helps a 
teacher can have in his school], and it is much better to take the 
little book now than to be sorry a few weeks or months hence that 
you did not take it. 


Have you aclass just finishing its primary work, and are you 
looking for an advanced book ? There is certdinly nothing better 
yet discovered than ‘*‘ Maury’s Manual.” It can be safely and ccn- 
fidently recommended. Its completeness, its method, and its great 
interest are making it a universal favorite. If you have an oppor- 
tunity of making use of this book now, do not neglect it. 


lt should be known to all teachers and school officers that 
Maury’s New School Series of Geographies consists of two books 
only. It is a compact and economical two-book series ; viz: Ele- 
mentary, 54 cents ; Revised Manual, $1.28. Samples of both to one 
address, $1.50. For classes in natural science it is generally admit- 
ted that Maury’s Revised Physical is the best geography published. 
samples, $1.20 Send for the Maury pamphletand circulars. Don't 
forget Maury’s Wall Maps, $10.00 a set. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 





19 Murray Street, New YorK. 


Te LiTERATURE Qourse. - 


Many attempts have been nladeit to condense English Literature 
into brief volumes ; but they have been made at the expense of thor- 
oughness, hence there is now a disposition to return to the fuller 
treatises. There is no author who has given the subject so full and 
satisfactory a treatment as Prof. Chas, D. Cleveland in the following 
works, viz: 

I. Cleveland's Compendiam. Price, $!. 
arranged from Sir John Mandeville down to Wm. Cowper 


Engitsh Literature chronologically 
with em! ‘y—- selections and notes, explanatory, illustrative, and directing to the 
best edi various criticisms. 776 pages. 8vo. Full cloth. 


II. Cleveland’s XIXth Century. Price, $1.75. 


On the pian of Clevelands (ompendium, and suppleme a’! thereto, treating only of writers 
of the present century, including many who are now living } pages. Svo. Full cloth 


III. Cleveland’s American Literature. Price, $1.75. 





aur Comtiped shelly to American Authorship, and pursuing the same plan as above. 784 pages. 
s@ These works being the foundation, the student may 


critically and appreciatively follow up the literature of the day. 
The same information cannot be obtained in less space, The books 
are standard in any library. 


OTHER WORKS. 


Arthur Gilman’s Steps in Literature. Cleveland's Complete Milton, 1.75 
Cloth, A ue Wt - $ .60 

, © Aanthdtions, Sven. toon" fe Bardeen's Complete Rhetoric, 1.50 

(Milton, Cowper. Thomson, Young, Bacon.) Bardeen’s Sentence Making, .60 


For catalogues and full description, address 


A. S$. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, WY. 











CRAY’S 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO GET THE BEST. 





CRAY’S 





aD 
How Plants Grow. 


A simple introduction to the study of Botary, which leads 
children to consider ie = paquistas’y and nd ate igently by sim- 


BOTANIES. 





CG R AY’S Poa) Pages, Small dt. 500 asa pg aa ca price, 
ce 


BOTANIES. School and Field Book of Botany 





A most popular and comprehensive chool Botany adapted by 
beginners and advanced classes wherever the science is taught. 


* 8vo. Cloth. 621 Pages. Introduction price, 61.44. 


CRAY’S 
BOTANIES. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, 


Lessons and Manual of Botany. 


A com =~ botanical text bork or Cot ite Classes, Advan- 
cen St | Botan 


ite, Teachers 
Fifth Eairion. Eiebth Issue. Cloth, Leather back, 940 pages 
besides 20 plates. Introduction Price, © 


Apgar'’s Plant Analysis. 


A pas AID. 
A beok of 124 bDiank schedul pupils to write out 


BOTANIES. 





CRAY’S 
BOTANIES. 











Send for full descriptive circular of Gray’s en\ire Botarical Series, Our new Brie/ 
Descriptive List gent free - n application. 


briei cd scriptions of pl nt« anely zea ny red in clase- work. 
4to cloth. Introduction price. 55 cents, 


CRAY’S 
BOTANIES. 





& CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 








Joanson’s New Unrversat Cyctopapia~« THEBEST”--Planned by Hon. Horace Greeley, LL. D. 


Pres't. F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., Columbia College, N. Y. 


Wh 8000 
Prof ARNOLD H. GUYOT, LL D., College of New Jersey. | Baitors tm Chief. spanked ertlting, Netiten depeniotig tha chale dete 


Ith. seth D, Wootser, LL.D. = Otel L highest scholarty standing f ‘or each, viz : “ Public 





Law,” 


ides supervising the whole work. 


$e tn S000 coninent contes tributors from 





all parts of America and Europe, whese names are signed 
ete. by 2res’t T. D. Wootsey, LL.D.; “ Civil Law,” etc., by Prof. T. W. Delon LL.D,; “* American “THE BEST,” and the on! 
° article. =e = — oy Oyelopedia. It contains more 
Ueiory.” ete.. by Hon. Homace eae, 1D. end) Hon. ALEX , H. Srevare. 1 LL.D 5° “Botany,” ete., then a lon re ini is vabuaaie ahdat half the price. fail to examine JoHNSON’s before 
from the Highes} / athozities in the World. Fifteen of our Greatest Institutions of viz.: 
Ha ry “ Lexpect to be graceful the rosto. ny deve for the uso of it,” ete.— . F. J. Child, D “ The of vatuable inf. tion is wonderful Rt. He ¥. Gladstone 
Lae erally, eeereathie ir eres copes eh tas BoP atm ie sas Seca eas net eaay ees wc NE Rees 
B ’ v ‘ “. app aeans cnngeaas, ots —iver’, & @. Bree, LL.D. Sa worthy monument of American scholarship,” etc —Pres't Howard Crosby Lb. 
Town niversity, oi Valuable mine ‘ormation, ote. ye Conkting, “. * The best in the English language for general use,” eto— Prof. T. W. Dwig \, 
D = A yestemount of useful master,” 0t0.— Pret. Semuel @. Bara B. ~ Laeid. able, and com ive, ’ etc.—Hon. William Garrison, LL .D 
artmouth, ——_ Spertarto say work of te ind’ ce ne Witte Rayer De = A Wastworthy pSuise of nowinge ce “Pra Seaoph Ten Pa 
F “A useful knowledge,” ete.— Alexis . “ A standard book of ref: ’ ete.— Pre f~ 1 
“ After the Bible the most indispensable,” etc.— Pres’! W. 8. Cari i “The best work oy Oe te ad 
Cornell Univ. “A vast amoant of useful knowledge,” ¢ Pres’t Noah . LLD. “ $y alue,” et w oo 
« Not equaled by any other,” eve.—Hon. % Bradiey, 1.0. “ Bxtremely usatul 0 aif classes’ ste. on . 
Amhers ~ ac 4 : — Lip - classes,” etc.— Hon. Charies 0’ Connor D. 
—— ——_ a hag +7 ° yaa re * It is superior to all others,” ete.—. R. G. LL.D. 
Hamilton « Fhe bent we have ctr Boe Pnittips, LL.D. “Vi complete,” che  E. Wone, D., Chae. : 
Roch’ g “* The encomiums are just,” ver Bora a LL.D. © Betwer any other pen 0. “Stearns 
ETD hy ny te = Wiener og tay pay CA Se 
« ” ete — 4 nan, 5 “ It is ia ” ete.— ’ , LD. 
“It ts a work which is found, in the library of Congress, answer more questions satisfactorily “ needs such ork, shou'd like housebotd ."—Aea, 
ETO. ’ than any other work of reference.”—Hon. 4. R Spafford LLD. Librarian of Congress °. reese eR meh te eed ike so ne nF oe, 


- JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 11 Great Jones Street, N.Y. 


We are constantly exchanging Appleton’s and Seribuer’s Britannica even for Johnson's, aud sell same aad Peoples’ at panic prices. TEACHERS WANTED IN KVERY COUNTE, 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestant 8t., Phils. 


and ail 


free 


peat, Exton lam 

Meaty cia apse = oor 
- EIMER & AMEND, 
606, 207, 209 and 241 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
8 upplied with the best goods at the lowest prices. 


Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
maces, & specialty in manufacture. 








A, H. ANDREWS & C0., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 


19 Bond St., N. Y. 


Manufaciurers of the celebrated 


“TRIUMPH” 
DOVETAILED DESKS, AND IM- 
PROVED METHODS OF 
SEATING. 


Also manufacturers of the Im- 
roved Eureka Liquid Siat- 
ng, which gives the only perfect 


blackboard surface. 

Globes, Orreries, 
Tellurians, Maps, 
Charts, Blackboards, 
etc, 

The latest Inventions in 
School Apparatus for every 
grade of school. 

Special circulars of the above 
free on application. 

wo Illustrated Catalogue of 

83 pages containing a descri 
tion of ev war thies for schools, 
mailed for 25 cents. 

A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond 8t., N.Y.; 518 Arch S8t., Phila.; 

197 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE “BEST.” 





a of worsted yarn, securely fastened with 

per wire, and guaranteed to wear three years 

wah ¢ constant daily use. Samples mailed on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents in stamps. 


BOSTO N , Boston School 1 Supply Con, we. 
NEW YORK 


A. Levell & Co., 
16 Astor Place, 
PHIL A Penn. Scheol Sarg, c Co 
Remington Standard Type-Writer. 
Bqneptems, Iiserary Workers, 
have you thought 
of the benefit you 
meat, WOuld derive 
4 from the use of 
the Type-writer? 
It would dimin- 
ish the labor of 
writing one half, 


and double the 
8 


ch Street 





STUDENTS, a 
knowledge of the 


Type-wniter should be a part of your education 
it will pay you well. 


Send for particulars and testimonials to 
WYKCOFT, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. . BENJAMIN, NEW YORK, 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE COHEMIGALS. 


for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Appimptusibe sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
ieited. - 





CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


Indorced by all Superintents and Teachers, wherever used. 
t® Send for Circular. Adress, 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 
5 Providence, R. I. 


ILLOTTS 4 
Grins. 
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For Fine Writing, No. 1; 303, and: Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 8'78, 908. Other Styles to suit all hands. 
3 Sample Cards, Price List, etc., furnished un application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John &t., N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 
Are used in all the Public and private Schools, Colleges, Academies, Catholic Inatit 
SILICATE BOOK SLATES 


are used Wwe ali the Public Schools of Bee New Fors and Philadelphia, and generally adopted by au the seading 
Schools, etc., throughout the U1 


BLACK DIAMOND SLATING 
Has been tested by the most prominent Colleges of New York, and pronounced to be the best slating made. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 
NEW YORE SILICATE BOOK SLATE Co., 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 191 Fulton Street, cor. Church, New York. 


Improved Ceographical & Historical Cards 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Field of Geography and U. 8S. History. 
A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM: 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, South Charleston, Obio. 
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JUST OUT! 
ORATORICAL ! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER (2. 
READINGS! RECITATIONS! DIALOGUES! TABLEAUX! 


Conta ns the latest and best productions of the Most PopuLar E* GLisH and American Writers of To Day 
together v ith come of . Rp aaa Selections of Standard Literature. Sold by all Bookselle s and News-dealers 
“> > be wechai On m receipt of price. 200 pages: Paver Binding, 30c. ; Cloth, 50c. 

0 ier. many full set of the series, 12 Sumbers, will be sent upon receipt of $3.0 VU. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Pub‘ication Department, C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. | 1416& 1418 Chestnut St.. PHILA 


TEACHERS. 


Send list or 


SCHOOL 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH | 3 \3 1199 Broadway,near 29th St.,N.Y. 


“9 Fulton St., Brookl 
OFFICES | 23 North Ghtartes Se. 








When the word Estey or the word Orgy, 
ls mentioned, they each suggest the other, 
s0 widely known and so popular are the ip. 
struments and the makers. 

Five letters in each of the two words ay 
reminders of enjoyment in multitudes y 
homes. Illustrated Catalogue mailed fry 
to all applicants. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
. Brattleboro, Vt. 





“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,’ 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence thei 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
wmdorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WARSEROOMS ° 
8O Fifth Avenue, 168 Tremont Si 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





“I owe my 
Restoration 
to Flealth 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICU ond 


Testimonies) of « 
Boston lac) 


Diz ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruption 
tching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum «nd L 
‘antile Humors c by the CuTicura R: mp! 
€ CURA RESOLVENT. The new blood purifier, err 
ses the blood and perspiration of impurities «vd 
8 nous elements, and thus removes the cans 
CurTicurA, the great Skin Cure. instsntly alls ys Tt 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and § «: 
Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CurTicura Soap, eee Skin Beautifier = T 





oe Se Garments. 


4° North Kighth St, P 
Dye, Cwan, ana anne Dress 
Dresses, Cloaks Of all , and 
or dyed success- 


bacies’ 


BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of and we will make offer 
for Cash or Exchange. 


WMH. H. KEYSER & CO., 
10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
| Bought. | Sold. | Exchanged. | 


We have on hand a large assortment of School Books 
which we offer especially to teachers of private schools 
at low prices. 





Gentlemen's Garmen cleaned or or nese w 
Window Shades. Table ers, Carpets, 
of ee tane the best attainable 
and mest improved a and having sys 
tematized anew every department ot of our business, we 
can confidently pro: it resu ~~ and unusual- 
\y prompt return of Correspo: mee invited. 

8 received and returned by expocns mand mai mail 


BARRETT: NEPHEWS & CoO., 
aoihs) 3 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


HoME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office 119 Broadway. Sixty-third Semi-annuai 
Statement, January, 1 
CASH CAPITAL. ° 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for oe Losses ‘and’ 'Claime, 
Net Surplus, . 
CASH ASSETS, 7,395,090 5 
ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK PROT ariel asien in c 
»in 
co., s& aoa being ist lien on R’l Es’t 1 brett 


Bond 
66 Reade Street, N. Y. United States tovcks (market value), 











$3,000 000 00 
2,847,565 00 
798 








OUR SCHOOL AIDS Si “tyetem “ra cnese. 


ducting schools in good quiet ag “Each set contains 
150 pretty chromo credit cards, 50 large beautiful 
o-— merit cards, and 12 large chromo My van nd 
— wo pos aet 1; half set 60c. 500 new d 

brillian artistic chromo school reward, excels or, 
merit, credit, —— birthday, Easter, ship, 
remembrance, visiting, christmas, New Year, 

scripture, and cards at rs "10, 15, Wand 2%e. per 
dozen. set samples 20c. If you do metesee, - 


CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS | > 


—OF- Interest due on Ist Jan 


Se ar uncollected 
DR, J. W. STEWART, _— 
23d Street and Oth Ave., 


{f your teeth are Feoins Rontion. Rehable 
Work Moderate a fillings for 
broken down and tooth a a opecialty. 


ok on aowend, 
wary, 1885, 
&in im hands of egiuta,4 


CBAR, 2, MARTIN, President. 
Bo HEAL, V. P.; J. HH. Lag V.P,&8.; 
T.B GREENE, and W. L. 








44 sizes and styles. Prices red 





order send any amount you 
f cards = and we Cc surely 
Pup. Co., WaRREy, P. 


‘4. | Referto A, M, Kellogg, Editor ScHoot JouRNAL 


GLOBES : 


for a Catalogue, 8.B. Nius & 


et R from Cut ci R*. is rdis) 
in treating Stin ise: Humors. Skin Bk? 


oa, ES are absolute! ure. and (he only 
infullible Bloed Purifiers and Skin Beautifc Ts 7 
Sola eve: Price, Cuticura, 50 cen‘s: S021 

ene vent, $L. Porrna Dave amp Cu.hl. AL Co., 


ESTERBRODK’S “ 





3chool Numbers: 883. 444, 128, 135, 4 


For Sale by all Stationers 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN ©O., 
Vorks: Camden * * 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY 
The Handsomest Child s Paper Published 
Price, $1.00 a year. 
-e Subscriber receives a Premiut!. 
Send t stamp for sample copy. 
HEARNE& CO, ” Publis ers, 178 way, N.Y. N.Y. 


McShane B Beil Fou ndry 


celebrated Bells 











fee mes for for’ Schools, a Colle 


& CO. Baltimore,Md 
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The School Journal. 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, | 
JEROME ALLEN, ’) =?! 


A FEW SIMPLE POINTS. 


1. The price of the ScHoot JourRNAL for 50 nos. year, 
2.00 in advance. If not paid in advance, $2.50 per ts tors 
and 6 months at proportionate rates. 
2. Su ptions always begin with the first number of the 
current month unless we are otherwise directed. 
3. The JOURNAL is usually mailed tu subscribers on Thursday 
Of tthe date d add: paper 
4, The on name and address label on each 
up to what date the subscriber has paid. “are 
5. no hy = ome + any change = yom address and always 
ive 7. ic ou are receiv 
Cah it changed. ‘ ms De RE PoR TE9 
6. Wesend the JOURNAL untilordered to discontinue it, and 
ne Tt will be discontinued at end of sabscti 
7. ~ontinued a of su 
notified beforehand. . <a Caeal 
8. When we notify you that your pata subscription bas ex- 
pired, please reply at once (1) with $2.00 foranother year; or (2) 
state when you will pay if you cannot at once: or (3) ask to have 
the paper stopped. " 
9. Send money y, postal order, draft on New York, or regis- 
tered letter. Postai notes and bills are not so safe, but are seldom 
lost if carefully sealed and addressed. Stamps taken for fractions 
of a dollar. e acknowledge every remittance. 
10, All complaints about irregularity of coming of the paper 
must be made directly to us, and not to our agents 
1l. We send the SCHOOL JOURNAL after the paid subscription 
has expired, for the reason that teachers often have not the money 
to send at it time, as they are paid quarterly, and even at long- 
er intervals. If the above rules are carefully followed, this plan 
0 ee Seale, aie dalen ent inane te kin iehdehon 
2. copies, club rates, 2- 
ow ~? —_— free — any oddress. _ e: - 
3. ve ng ra on application - “ RLO’ 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. a it " 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 
GEN. WESTERN AGENT, 


J. J. THOMSON, 
151 and 153 Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


Box 1698, 


GEN. EASTERN AGENTS, 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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No man putteth NEw wine into oLD bottles, 
else the wine doth burst the bottles and the 
wine is spilled ; New wine must be put into 
new bottles!\—Curist. 


a - 





Lo! a cloud's about to vanish 
' From the day; 
And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 
Lo! the right’s about to conquer, 
Clear the way! 
With the Right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door; 
With the giant Wrong shall fall 
Many others, great and small, 
That for ages long have held us 
For their prey. 
Men of thought and men of action, 
_Clear the way! 
. —CHARLES MAOKAY. 


7. 


‘THE people who look at things as they are 
and not as they want them to be, are the 














ones who succeed. When you see that a 
thing ought to be done, either do it yourself 
or be sure you get it done.” 





THE recent attempt to blow up the historic 
buildings of London is the latest victory of 
brute force over moral princ:ple. The lan- 
guage of the savage has always been a 
threat followed by a blow. Moral and intel- 
lectual arguments have no effect on natures 
incapable of receiving them. An organized 
society is said to exist, whose object is to de- 
vastate and finally destroy the public bui!d- 
ings of England ; and this because ireland 
has not been properly treated. Granted that 
there have been wrongs, how can this kind 
of retaliation help the Green Isle ? 


Is a doctor’s business more important tha 
a teacher's? If it is the legal duty of the 
physician to keep himself informed as to the 
most approved methods, why should not the 
law make the teacher equally responsible? 

An example in point recently occurred in 
Germany. A doctor was lately brought be- 
fore a tribunal for having neglected to keep 
himself informed as to the modern methods 
of practice. A servant who received a wound 
in the chest in April last died under the care 
of this doctor, who treated his patient ac- 
cording to ancient usages. The court held 
that “‘ every practitioner should keep himself 
informed in the accomplished progress of 
science, and have an exact knowledge of 
modern systems of treatment. If these had 
been employed the patient's life might have 
been saved, hence the liability for negli- 
gence.” The Court of Appeals sustained the 
judgment. 





—+*@e- 


BECAUSE we earnestly advocate better 
methods, it must not be concluded that we 
consider there is nothing good in the old, 
Many great men and women, through the 
fires of its furnaces, became godlike charac- 
ters. The persistence, energy and concen- 
tration of the old must not be sacrificed in 
forming the new. If it can be- proved that 
we are to be cursed with a race of weak, 
dough-and-putty underlings, through better 
methods, then we shall be the first to advo- 
cate their eternal banishment from the 
school-room. Butthere is not the shadow of 
fear of such a result. 





THE very central idea of the new educa- 
tion is mental growth. Stagnation and death 
belong to the old; life and inspiration be- 
long to the new. New methods put the pupil 
on the track of right thinking, and then let 
him work out his own salvation, but not 
with fear and trembling. Hard study comes 
as natural to a pupil, taught to know how 
to make it delightful, as breathing, eating, 
or sleeping. The drudgery of study does not 
comport with the true spirit that ought to 
be cultivated in any century of a Christian 
era. Study and labor are central thoughts 
and ruling motives of to-day. There never 
was a time when men worked harder, 
thought more or produced such results as 
now. 





THE most absurd idea that ever entered 
the mind of an educated editor is that re- 
cently found in a prominent journal in one 


of our Central States. He considers the 
new education ‘‘soft,” ‘‘ good food for ba- 
bies,” but not ‘‘ bread and butter enough for 
a growing boy of twelve or fourteen.” It is 
charged that independent effort, self-reli- 
ance, self-help and stalwartness is ruled out 
of modern school-rooms of the Pestalozzian 
type. There are heard from this sanctum 
solemn warnings as to results, if there is 
not soon a ** judicious return to the good 
old paths” of former times. 

In spite of all the overwhelming evidence 
at h: nd, this educational editor gets down 
on his educational knees and prays for a 
‘« judicious return to the good old ways” of 
the past. 

Yes, to slow coaches and tallow candles, 
to cold churches and droning sermons, to 
few books and no papers, to little general 
intelligence and less private liberty of 
thought. Good old times! For our part, 
we are content to live in the present, de- 
voutly thankful to God for hard work and 
a new education ! 

pide inchetencepedinncidantoms 

THE world never saw such an age as ours. 
The idea that ‘‘study does not comport with 
the vivacity of youth,” is condensed non- 
sense. That ‘“‘education” must be poured into 
minds, amid the aroma of flowers and the 
gentle flow of whispering breezes,” is the idi- 
otic dream of an educational dude, and is as 
far from being applicable to reformed methods 
in education as to the school system of the 
antediluvians. 

The ten thousand recent inventions in 
daily use attest the work of brain and brawn 
as in no other age the world has seen. 

We are daily receiving unnumbered 
blessings from an education by thinking 
and doing—not by theorizing and dream- 
ing. Never did men read more, travel faster, 
eat better, live more securely, and work 
harder. What brought about the change? 
The old education? 





THERE are certain fundamental principles 
as old as man, beyond which the newest of 
the new will never get, Any methods ignor- 
ing them must be condemned. We mention 
a few: “Self-activity is a necessary condi- 
tion of healthy growth”; ‘‘ Individual free- 
dom must not be destroyed”; ‘‘ Never do 
for another what he needs to do for himself.’ 
Wherever and whenever there has been 
education, these principles have been ob 
served. Education has only been obtained 
by observing them. What, therefore, some 
of the old methods have been blindly follow- 
ing, the new methods clearly declare. With 
advancing light, we can better discriminate 
between gold and dross. We are passing 
through a process of sifting, selecting, re- 
jecting, and keeping. Every true worker 
will hold and guard the precious nuggets of 
pure gold. Together we are searchers after 
the pure and genuine. 
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OwIna toa delay in getting the cuts, the answers 
to ‘‘Problems” are delayed another week. 





In accordance with the instructions of the last 
meeting of the National Association, a committee 
of fifty has been appointed to visit the International 
Cotton Exposition at New Orleans. 


Ir is but due to Dr. Peaslee, Supt. of the Cincin- 
nati Schools, the author of the ‘‘Washington Mem- 
orial” in this number, to say that he is father of 
the plan of observing memorial days and setting 
out memorial trees. By setting in motion this 
wave he has done incalculable good. His influence 
will continue long after the present generation has 
passed away. 


HERE are two scraps from a recent number of 
the Ohio Educational Monthly. Put together, they 
present two sides; perhaps the editor may be able 
to evolve a third. 

“*T despise from the bottom of my heart dolts and 
drones. I can tolerate a dolt, because he is fated or 
elected to remain forever a dolt. I have kicked 
some lazy drones into shape, and, although I love 
my ease and comfort, if I get a chance at a drone 
T will now and ever dedicate and consecrate my 
toe nails to his intellectual upheaval. Amen.” 

‘t Any teacher can be of some help to bright pu- 
pils; only the best teachers can really aid dull 
children. ‘I wish that boy were out of my school,’ 
said of a dull pupil, marks a selfish if not a cruel 
teacher, while a genuine love for the weak and 
backward shows the heart of atrueteacher, Many 
pupils are dull because they have dull teachers,” 


WE had something to say concerning “shingle” 
school government a few weeks ago, on which the 
fllinoia School Journal wag pleased to read usa 
lecture; perhaps it can give us another sermon on 
the “‘toe nail” method of school discipline. Some- 
body ought to come to its defense, for its friends 
are few in most civilized communi‘ies. It certain- 
ly is in need of a champion if not a doctor. 














Or the National Exhibit at New Orleans Prof. 


F. W. Parsons of Nebraska says: ‘' It is fine, it is 
all fine, but a piece of work is good or poor, accord- 
ing to certain circumstances; for instance, has the 
pupil been at work on it for several years, or fora 
few months or weeks? Js this pupil sixteen years 
of age, or only nine? Has this system been pur- 
sued for a long time, or only just inaugurated ? In 
most of the exhibits the name and age of the pupil, 
the time occupied, length of time taught by a given 
teacher, and system pursued are all] lacking. A 
few years ago it was common to look almost ex- 
clusively to the Eastern or New England States for 
all of excellence in education. And, yet, out in the 
West were many very earnest men and women 
who were teaching the ‘‘ Quincy method ” in all its 
minutia without knowing it had a name, but be- 
cause certain great underlying principles were 
common to all good teaching. - It is very gratify- 
ing to see that many of the Western States show 
better work than the Middle and New England 
states.” 


A GRAMMAR, published a few years since, con- 
tained so much slang and bad English as to be a 
positive nuisance. A teacher told us that it taught 
more in one month than the pupils would forget in 
a lifetime. Under the plea of showing the learners 
what they ought not to say, much was put into 
their mouths that they never would think of say- 
ing. Why say, ‘‘ Don’t use the expression ‘It was 
yuu and him?’” Rather give the correct form, ‘It 
was you and he.” Whenever an incorrect expres- 
sion is used it should be corrected at once, and the 
learner made to repeat the correct expression over 
and over again until he has commenced to form the 
habit of talking properly. In a certain grammar 
there are more than nine hundred examples of bad 
English. What is the effect of one example? What 
will be the effect of nine hundred, daily placed be- 
fore the eyes of pupils ? 

‘*Vice is a monster of such horrid mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen, 


But seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 





THE colleges just now are getting some hard hits. 
Rev. Dr. Todd, of New Haven, Conn., thinks that 
the ordinary college professor cannot read easy 
Latin at sight, and the Philadelphia Times says 
that ‘‘the average college-bred man is not proving 
asuccess It has often been found that the man 
with unusual ability and a ‘ mission’ has generally 
avoided college, or been turned out for contempt.” 

It is undoubtedly true that college graduates do 
not always succeed, but it is also true that. farm, 
shop, and store graduates do not always succeed. 
If the present college professors do not know 
enough they ought to be replaced by ethers who 
do. The world contains many excellent scholars. 
It is undoubtedly true that the number of gradu- 
ates who succeed is greatly in excess of those who 
have never graduated. The difficulty with the 
average college man is that he is possessed of the 
idea that manual labor is beneath his station. In- 
troducing industrial training ‘in our colleges will 
not help the matter very much. The reform must 
come from society. Those who swing the anvil 
and run a sewing machine must be considered as 
well qualified for social recognition as those who 
peddle pills or measure silk. The tendency is to 
saddle on the college more evils than it is respon- 
sible for. 





“;. 

THE recent examination of the civil service officers 
shows an aptitude in hunting up bad English that 
is somewhat remarkable. A candidate who is sup- 
posed to be intelligent enough to understand the 
theory of our government and the history of the 
Constitution is required to correct the following 
sentences. 

‘*He had best have went at once.” 

‘*The Legal Tender act become a law in 1862.” 

‘*There has been five Secretaries of the Treasury.” 

‘*Tt was arranged between he and I.” 

‘*Laws may and sometimes are forgot.” 

‘** Are them houses for sale ?” 

‘* Where h»s David went ?” 

‘* When did you lie your hat down ?” 

“Ts this the horse whom I drove ?” 

‘*He done more work than his brother.” 

‘*The boy done it, and he is as restless here as he 
will be if he was with you.” 

The Sun of this city says of such examinations: 
“They are better calculated to exhibit the crudity 
of the examiners’ notions than to prove the candi- 
dates’ proficiency in syntax. It seems to us that 
any self-respecting candidate whose education has 
carried him beyond the first class in the primary 
school would be any justified in refusing to 
submit his knowledge of the English language to 
such infantile tests. We are not sure that he 
would be morally justified in hurling an inkstand 
at the examiner’s head !” 
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Hon. E. A. Apgar, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has completed the New Jersey 
exhibit for the New Orleans Exposition. It is the 
most extensive collection of the work of the schools 
ever -got together. It contains the work of 29 000 
pupils, about 2,000 of them being from private 
schools. There are 3,000 maps and 1,000 general 
drawings in the exhibit. All of the maps were 
drawn from memory, and are not copies Four 
hundred and ten photographs of public school 
buildings in the state will be framed. and sent 
with the scholars’ work. Besides the drawings 
there are collections of work in mathematics, gram- 
mar, essays, spelling, and penmanship. 

A large exhibit of kindergarten work is also in- 
cluded. The State Normal and Model Schools send 
special collections, including botanical and mineral- 
olgical displays, specimens in chemistry, and elab- 
orate models of bookkeeping. One of the collec- 
tions is of pressed seaweeds, from along the 
Atlantic sea coast. It was made by Superintend- 
est R. 8. Morse, of Atlantic County. 

Superintendent Apgar says that the finest speci- 
mens of drawing come from Newark, Jersey City, 
Trenton, Morristown, New Brunswick, and Long 
Branch, in the order named. In two thirds of the 
counties every school is represented in the exhibit. 
Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, New Brunswick, 
and Elizabeth, furnish work from every teacher. 
The largest previous exhibit of the sort was at the 
Philadelphia Centennial, to which 14,000 pupils 





contributed. 
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A LESSON IN PRIMARY NUMBER. 
PART IIL. 


NORMAL TEACHING 
Continued from Journals, Jan. 31, and Feb. 1. 


Report of a ar lesson in primary number 
given October 3, 1884, in the Schools of Practice 
of the Cortland, N. Y. State. Normal School, and 
forwarded to the JouRNAL by Dr. Hoose. 

EXPLANATORY: 

1. The class was closing third grade work in 
number; the pupils entered the fourth grade of 
the course in September preceding. The class 
numbered three bdyé whose ages averaged 9} years, 
and 10 girls whobe ages averaged 9} years. The 
lesson occupied 35 minutes. 

ADVANCE WORK: 

The teacher said, *‘ Do any of you children know 
how to keep count or tally with marks?” Four or 
five pupils raised their hands, and the teacher said, 
pointing to one of-the girls, ‘‘step to the board.” 
‘the child went to the board and took upa crayon. 
The teacher said. ‘‘Suppose I should send Glenn 
to Mr. Wallace’s beokstore to get a book for me, 
and he does not get the right kind of book; I send 
him back and he does not get the right book this 
time; again, I send him, and he failed to bring the 
right book; but the next time I send him he brings 
the book I wanted.” The child that has been keep- 
ing tally now placed four marks upon the board. 
The teacher, pointing to the marks, asked, ‘* What 
do these marks representi” The class answered,” 

“The number of times he went to Mr. Wallace's,” 
The teacher, telling the child at the board to keep 
the tally, of those who missed, called upon a pupil 
to spell ‘‘ science.” The pupil failed; three others 
failed. The child placed four marks upon the 
board, as the tally. The teacher, pointing to tlie 
marks, said, *‘What do these marks, represent :’ 
‘“The number of ‘times they missed.” The teach- 
er brought before the class a cup and a pail 
of water, and asked one of the boys t» fill the 
cup and then pour‘out the water, and so on until 
he was told to stop. The child at the board was 
told to keep tally as before. When there were 
five tally marks the boy was told to be seated. The 
teacher siid, ‘* What of these marks?” A pul 
answered, ‘‘Thosé marks show how many times he 
filled the cup.” The child that had kept tally now 
took her seat, and the teacher, pointing to the first 
group of marks, said, *“What are these miurks, 
class?” The pupils answered, *‘ How many times 
he went to Mr. Wallace’s.” Pointing to the second 
group, the teacher repeated the question. The 
class said, ‘“‘How many times they missed ;” 
‘to the third, they answered,” *‘ How many times 
he filled the cup ” The teacher then asked, ‘* What 
are all of these marks *”’ One pu. il replied, ** How 
many times he did anything.” Referring to tbe 
last group, the teacher said, ‘‘ What are these 
marks?” A pupil said, **The number of times he 
did anything.” The teacher said, ‘‘Call them 
units.” What are units? ‘The next pupil said. 
Units are the number of times they did anything.” 
Teacher—“ Is Glenn a thing?” Pupil—‘'I don't 
know.” Teacher—‘* What do you think; are you 
a thing?” Pupil—‘No.’ Teacher—‘ What should 
you say then, instead of they?’ Pupil--" He.” 

The child said, and the teacher wrote, ‘* Uni's are 
the number of times he did anything.” Pointing 
to the other groups on the board, the teacher said, 
‘*These are all numbers. What did we call them 
before?” A pupil replied, ‘We called them 
units.” Teacher--‘‘If we have 20, 30, or 80 units 
here, how many would we have?” Pupil--‘“A col- 
lection of units.” Teacher—‘* What are numbers !” 
Pupil—‘* Numbers are units,” the teacher writing 
the sentence beneath the other sentence. Making 
a mark upon the board, the teacher said, ** What 
is that ?” The pupil said, ‘‘A unit.” The teacher 
said, ‘‘ This is a number; what is a number?” The 
next pupil said, ‘‘ A number is a unit;” this defin'- 
tion was written on the board by the teacher. 
Teacher--‘‘Suppose there were 15, 20, or one hun- 


dred people here, how many would there be ?” Pup!! 
——‘*A good many.” Teacher—*‘ Instead of a great 
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many, say a collection. Anna, you may tell me 
what a number is.” Anna—‘“‘A number is units.” 
Teacher—‘* What word have I just told you to 
use ?””? Anna—‘‘ A number is a collection of units.” 
Teacher—‘“‘ Tell me what number is, so that it will 
mean that (making one mark on the board), or 
these (making four marks on the board), or fifty, 
or any other number.” Anna-—“‘A number is a 
unit or a collection of units,” which the teacher 
wrote on the board. The teacher, pointing to a 
child, said, ‘‘ You, may make a number that is a 
unit;” pointing to another pupil, hesaid, ‘“‘ you may 
make a number that is a collection of units.” The 
first pupil wrote lu for units; the secund pupil 
wrote 20, 49, 66, 75, 160, for a collection of units. 
Teacher—‘*‘ What are units.” Pupil—‘ Units are 
the number of times he did anything.” Teacher— 
‘‘ What is a number, class?” Class—‘‘A number 
isa unit or a collection of units.” 

RevIEW WorK: 

Teacher—‘‘ Begin with Glenn and recite around ;” 
she wrote 1x1= , and said, ‘‘One time one is 
what part of four?” and wrote at one end of the 
board eight groups of four marks each, as | | | | 
L(V Pers cee ee ae Utes 
| | | |. Glenn—‘“‘ One time one is one fourth of 
four,” which the teacher wrote for the second 
member of the first equation, as 1x1=}(4). Fol- 
lowing this, the teacher wrote 2x1= , and the 
pupil said, 2x1 are #(4).” The same was done in 
the example 3x1=}(4). The teacher wrote 5x1 
= , andasked five times one are how many times 4 ? 
The pupil said “5xlis 1x4 and }(4).” The fol- 
lowing were worked ina similar way: 7x1=1x4 
+3(4); 9x1=2x4+}(4). The pupil that tried the 
example, 15xl= , hesitated some time, but she 
obtained the answer, 3x 4+ }(4); but the teacher 
continued to write and other pupils to answer, the 
following; 19x 1=4x4+4+3(4); 27x1=—6x4+3(4); 33 
x1=8x44+}(4); 30x1=7x4+%(4); 35x1=8x4+ 
$(4); 34x 1=8x44+3(4). 

ADVANCED WORK: 

The teacher erased all-the work from the board, 
and wrote eleven groups of 3 marks each, saying, 
“Tf you can't think how to do this, step to the 
board and count it out;” she then wrote 2x3+4%(3) 
= , and said. ‘*‘Two times 3 and two-thirds of 3 
are how many times one?’ The first child said, 
“eight times one; 2x3+%(3) are 8x1,” which 
answer the teacher wrote for the second member 
of the equation. 5x3+}(3)=16x1 was answered 
correctly. The pupil who tried 4 x 3+ §(3) hesitated, 
and stepped to the board to count out the answer, 
14x1. The teacher, not waiting for this child to 
finish her counting, wrote 7x3+4(3)= ; a pupil 
answered this correctly. The teacher, turning to 
th, first pupil that was hesitating at the board, 
said, ‘‘ Where is 4x3 and 4(3)?. Keep the pointer 
on it until you count it.” The child hesitated, 
and the teaeher continued, ‘‘ Where is 4x3?” The 
pupil pointed to four groups of three marks, when 
the teacher said, ‘‘ Where is 3 of 3?” The child 
pointed off two marks of the fifth group, saying, 
“Three.” Teacher—‘*Then 4x3+4(3) are how 
many times 1?’ Pupil—‘*‘ 14x 1; 4x3+§(3)=14x1.” 
The following examples were worked correctly: 
8x3+8(3)=26x1; 10x34+4(3)=—32x1; 9x3+}(3) 
=28x1; 12x34 }(3)=37x1. The teacher now 
added one mark to each of the groups of three 
marks, and said, ‘ ? of 4 are how many times 1?” 
writing 3\4)=3x1, as the child answered, }(4) 
=1x1, and 5x4+34)=23x1, were answered 
correctly. Im 11x4+$(4)=46x1, the child: hesi- 
tated slightly. The following were written and 
worked correctly: 12x4+}(4)=49x1; 6x4+i@ 
=27x1; 5x4+3(4)=21x1. The teacher changed 
the groups of four marks to groups of five each. 
and wrote 6x5+3(5)= , saying, “6x5 and fof 5 
are how many times one?” Pupil—‘33x1; 6x5 
+4(5)=383x1." the teacher completing equation 
as the pupil talked’ The teacher wrote 9x5+} 
()}= , which the pupil answered correctly; but 
the teacher wrote by mis‘ake, 49x1; the pupil 
said, ‘‘That’s wrong; you have written 49 instead 
of 46. 

The form of work was now changed. The veacher 
Wrote, 3x5+}(5)= , saying “3x5 and 3(5) are 


how many times 37” ‘‘Pupil—‘‘8x2; 3x5+} 
(5)=8x2.” The pupil worked, 4x5+}(5)=11x2 
+}(2). The teacher wrote, 5x5+4(5)=, and said 
““How many times 3?” Pupil—9x3+#(3); 5x5 
+$#(5)=9x3+(3).” The pupil that was given 
7x5+4(5)= , gave a wrong answer; the pupil 
stepped to the board and begar to count marks; 
the teacher, pointing to the sign of equality, said, 
‘Class, tell me how many there are to here.” The 
class said ‘‘36.” Turning to the pupil that stood 
at the board, the teacher said, ‘‘36 are how many 
times 4?” As the pupil still hesitated, the teacher 
began to write groups of 4 marks; but the pupil 
answered correctly before the requisite number 
had been written. The teacher wrote 11x5+}(5) 
= 6, leaving space for the other figure; while the 
pupils were answering this, the teacher said, ‘‘ Here 
is one fur you, Georgia,” and wrote 1x3+4(3)= , 
saying, ‘‘ 1 time 3 and } of 3 are what part of 6?” 
Referring to the former example, a pupil said, 
“9xo and }(6),” at which some of the pupils raised 
their hand, and said ‘4(6);” the example was then 
written 11 x 5+}(5)=9x6+4(6). The teacher then 
asked Georgia, who still hesitated, *‘1 time 3 and 
4(3) are how many times 1?” Georgia said ‘‘4x1;” 
the teacher said *‘ 4 x 1 are what part of 6 ?”’ Georgia 
—‘*t of 6; 4x1 are 4(6). The teacher wrote 1x5 
+}(5)= , saying, ‘‘Is what part of 9?” Pupil— 
$19); 1x5+9(5)=§(9).” 
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DURING THF SECOND STAGE IN CHILD LIFE. 
MIND ARTICLE XXII. 

The mind has now commenced to assert its own 
character. It begins to be independent. Let us 
consider each faculty as they now appear. 

1. Ima@inaTion.—-This faculty implies the posses- 
sion of knowledge—something has been received 
and retained. It is now changed into other forms; 
by a purely mental act it is re-arranged. Suppose 
a child had seen a certain arrangement, as:— 

A book on the table. 
A girl standing 
at the right. 
A dog lying under the table. 

Imagination re-arranges these in the mind, and 
the child says, I see— 

A dog lying on the table. 
A girl standing 

at the left. 

A book under the table. 

Without the power of imagination these new 
groupings could not be thought of. 

Imagination is a re-arrangement of images in the 
mind. 

The vividness of imagination depends, first, upon 
the distinctness and clearness of the sense impres- 
sions, and, second, upon the permanence of those 
impressions. We have a distinct image of a per- 
son's face when we have a clear image of its 
several parts in the mind. If we only remember 
the nose distinctly, the picture of the whole face 
will be indistinct. 

In this stage of the child's mental growth the dis- 
tinctness of the impressions must be tested by ap- 
peal to the imagination. If it be found that this 
faculty is immature, the cause can at onee be 
known—the sense impressions on the mind have been 
indistinct. 

Children will delight in exercising this faculty if 
properly educated. Try this experiment with pu- 
pils about seven years of age. Say to a group of 
three or four, quietly, slowly and distinctly : 

‘Shut your eyes, and I will tell you what I see. 
Iam inalarge room. In the middle of this room 
is a long table; around this table are chairs. At 
the further end of this room are two long, large 
windows; over the windows hang beautiful red 
curtains. There is a platform at this end of the 
room; it is carpeted; on this platform is a large 
arm chair; at the right of the chair is a small, round 
marble stand. Alluround the sides of the room 
are arm-chairs. There is a door in the end of the 
room opposite the windows. Nooneisin the room. 


A chair at 
its left. 


A chair at 
the right. 


Keep still. Hark! The door opens. An old man 





comes in. He walks slowly. He has white hair, 


and carries a cane. He goes to the chair on the 
platform and sits down and looks around; he is 
waiting for somebody. Let us see who itis. Yes, 
there he comes; he is 4 little boy. He is dressed in 
a velvet frock, has long flaxen hair that hangs in 
ringlets on his shoulders, clear white skin, and 
beeutiful blue eyes. He runs up to the old man, 
and, throwing his arms around his neck, says: 
* How glad I am to see you, grand-pa!’ etc., etc.” 

This imaginary picture must be produced by giv- 
ing each separate part of it, distinctly and clearly. 
By a proper regrouping of what children have 
seen before, the greatest internet can be excited, 
and the greatest benefit secured. It is now when 
the imagination can be made the means of fixing 
much valuable knowledge. Suppose the mental 
picture, the outlines of which we have just given, 
should be completed, and then told by the pupils, 
and afterward written in full, an excellent lan- 
guage lesson would be the result—better than a 
thousand grammars and more useful and interest- 
ing than ten thousand rules of syntax. 

Suppose a historical mental picture is given— 
true in every particular as to its outlines, but-filled 
with numerous imaginary details—in other words 
suppose the dry bones of history were clothed with 
flesh, and made to stand before the pupils as living 
pictures, would they not be remembered? Children 
delight in pictures at this stage of their mental 
growth, and they must be led to take in knowl- 
edge through them--not only printed pictures 
in books, but mental pictures from the teacher's 
own lips. There ought to be a calling, “Do 
tell us another history story,” from ten thousand 
voices every day. They never would—they never 
could—forget them if properly told. 

Take geography for another illustration. Sup- 
pose the teacher says: ‘‘ Shut your eyes and we will 
go to London. I am up in the air and see a great 
city. A large river seems to divide it into two 
parts. The larger part isonitsnorth. Itiscrossed 
by many bridges. I see a large building with a 
high dome. It is St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc.” Our 
space permits us to indicate only a glimpee of what 
such a geography lesson might ‘teach; in other 
words, might lead the child correctly to imagine. 
No words can tell the wonderful interest that might 
be thrown around such exercises, if only the teacher 
could be possessed of the sufficient power to present 
them. 

History and geography must be taught to young 
pupils principally by means of the imagination. 
Hitherto its power has not been recognized. Teach- 
ers, think of these things. What we say is the re- 
sult of years of work, and for the first part—/failure 
in reaching young minds. We tried to make the 
scholars ‘“‘ learn their lessons,” and we succeeded; 
but they learned nothing else. They repeated, 
memorized, and recited. Thank God. light has 
come to our darkened understanding, and we see 
some things more clearly than ever before. The 
power of good imagination lessons in awakening 
thought and securing investigation and interest, is 
now an article in our educational creed. That it 
may be in yours, is the object of this paper. 





MIND QUESTIONS. 





(See JOURNAL Jen. 19.) 


1. What are the marks of the bilious tempera- 
ment? 
2. How isit modified in the choleric temperament? 
8. State the tendency of this temperament. 
4. Why is it especially important that it should 
be well trained? 
5. State the physical marks of the /ymphatio 
mperament. 
“os it, as tar as you know, ever joined to the 
bilious or choleric temperament. 
7. What udvantages has a lymphatic tempera- 
ment? 
8. Name the peculiarities of each temperament. 
9. Prepare a book, preperly ruled, in which you 
may record the following points in reference to all 
the pupils under your immediate care: 
Temperament. 
Health. i 
Marked peculiarities. 
. Likes. 
Dislikes, Pay 
Memory, Attention, Imagination, Reason. 
. Disposition. 


me acoe 


will 





Other points for record ought to beadded. These 
ill suggest the plan. 
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LIFE IS WHAT WE MAKE IT. 


Let’s oftener talk of noble deeds, 
And rarer of the bad ones, 

And sing about our happy days, 
And not about the sad ones. 

We were not made to fret and sigh, 
And when grief sleeps to wake it ; 

Bright happiness is standing by— 
This life is what we make it. 


Let’s find the sunny side of men, 
Or be believers in it ; 

A light there is in every soul 
That takes the pains to win it. 

Oh! there’s a slumbering good in all, 
And we perchance may wake it; 
Our hands contain the magic wand— 

This life is what we make it. 


Then here ’s to those whose loving hearts 
Shed light and joy about them ! 
Thanks be to them for countless gems 
We ne'er had known without them. 
Oh ! this should be a happy world 
To all who may partake it ; 
The fault’s our own if it is not— 


This life is what we make it. 
—Boston Transcript. 


* 





Yor the SCHOOL JOURNAL 


PLANS FOR SCHOOL-ROOM DECORATION. 


I. 

School-room decorations should be as far as pos- 
sible appropriate—both useful and ornamental. 
After the renovation suggested by W. 8. Monroe, 
in ScHOOL JOURNAL, No. 661, the globe and other 
apparatus should be cleaned and placed in prop 
erly conspicuous positions, then the bright-colored 
modern maps and charts should occupy much of 
the wall space. Next in imporance is the best 
work done by pupils, such as map and miscellane- 
ous drawings, kindergarten work, etc. These 
should be frequently changed to afford variety. 
Portfolios made of manilla paper after the plan of 
Barnes’ Unique Reading Charts, pictured in ScHOoL 
JouRNAL, No. 663, or scrolls that can be rolled up. 
can be used conveniently in this connection and 
make ‘bright spots,” if furnished with scarlet 
cord and tassels. 

I have a collection of spring flowers pressed by 
pupils and neatly arranged in a large frame. A 
companion frame contains insects. Another frame 
is filled with portraits of authors taken from Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.’s catalogue. A hornet’s nest, 
cat-tails (7'ypha), peacock’s feathers, etc., are or- 
namen‘al articles for object !essons. 

The tercher should aim to have the pupils un- 
consciously imbibe ‘‘taste” If advertising cards 
and the like are used, they must be very carefully 
selected and sparingly applied, for if crowded or 
splashy they will defeat the object aimed at. 


B. C. Wooster. 
II. 


When our blackboards were repaired a few 
months ago, I had two parallel, indelible lines 
placed about seven inches below the top of the 
board all around the room, the lines being about 
two inches apart. In many school-rooms the pu- 
pils cannot reach to the top of the boards, and the 
upper space may be used by the teachers for some 
kind of permanent work. Above these parallel 
lines—you can draw them with crayon if you have 
none —I have printed in fancy letters and German 
text, appropriate n.ottoes. On the longest space I 
have in white letters shaded with red, ‘‘ Whatever 
is worth doing atallis worth doing well.” Under 
the clock, ‘‘ Never be late.” In another place. 
‘Dare to do right,” and in another where I can 
always see it, ‘‘ Never be discouraged.” In the 
other spaces and at the ends of the mottoes, I have 
placed simple drawings, done with colored cray- 
ons—sprays of morning glory, sweet peas, an open- 
ing rose, etc., and they are wonderfully brighten- 
ing. One space is occupied by fruit pictures—a 
cluster of grapes. an apple, a peach, cherries, plums 
—and another by common vegetables, potatoes, 
peas, carrots, etc. In the front of the room we have 





a higher board for our music staff, and it is solong 
that we never use all of it for that purpose, sol 
have taken the ends for pictures. On one is a 
landscape representing a mountain-girt bay, with 
the lighthouse in the foreground and ships sailing 
safely by into port. At the other end I shall put 
another landscape. Many teachers, on reading 
this, will say at once, ‘‘O, Icannot draw.” But I 
beg to differ from you, fellow-teachers. You.can 
draw with alittle practice, and the delight of your 
pupils and your own feelings of satisfaction will 
richly repay the effort. Geta drawing-book or a 
floral guide and practice on the flowers and fruit; 
and for a landscape, if you cannot design or copy 
from nature, copy some simple picture. Now for 
the other pictures. If the children can contribute 
five cents each, buy a copy of some appropriate 
engraving and have it neatly framed in polished 
oak or cherry. Avoid colors in these pictures, for 
the sake of your pupils’ taste. Do not let them 
learn to think of beauty as made of colors. In 
most schools the children will be eager to give 
their mites toward a picture. For another ask 
them to bring you pretty picture cards. I did so, 
and got enough in a few days for a half dozen pic- 
tures. Make your card picture in this way. Ask 
if some child cannot bring one of the framed ad- 
vertisements (of oysters, starch, etc.), seen in ail 
grocery stores. I know some one, if not a dozen, 
will volunteer at once. These frames are quite 
well made, having a solid board back under the 
advertisement, which is printed on heavy paper 
and makes an excellent foundation for the cards. 
Paste them on in any way vour fancy dictates, 
and you have a picture which will brighten and 
relieve your bare walls and be really ornamental. 
For another ask your children to bring all the 
pictures they can get from fruit cans. Cut them 
out carefully and paste to a foundation like the 
above, only first putting on a plain background of 
some neutral tint. Arrange to suit your taste, and 
when hung you will say it looks like a chromo. 
If you gathered any ferns last summer - and I hope 
you did—make a bouquet of them, mixed with 
bright autumn leaves, paste to a white paper, and 
hang. It will look as if fastened to the wall, but 
it can be readily removed. In the country where 
I could get them, I used to have an oak-leaf cor- 
nice, and other decorations made from evergreens 
and sumach berries. Something can be found for 
ornament, and at a trifling expense, when we are 
really in earnest. 

Make the waste basket an ornament by lining it 
with some bright cambric; keep a vase of flowers 
on the table. If you cannot get flowers, fill a gob- 
let with water, spread a little cotton on the top of 
it, put on some flax-seed, or barley, or oats, or 
buckwheat, then another layer of cotton. and ina 
few days you will have a growing bouquet which 
will be a great source of enjoyment to your pupils. 

L. P. BARRETT. 
IIT. 

I have three window-sills nearly three feet wide, 
filled with flowers. These sills were quite narrow. 
but I had them widened for this purpose. I place 
plants there that will stand steam heat, such as calla 
lilies and geraniums. The children watch the buds 
expand with great interest, and when fully develop- 
ed I place them on a table nearer the class, so all can 
enjoy the sight. We have a riading table, on 
which I place magazines, reference books on geog- 
raphy and history. These are read in spare mo- 
ments. I have covered the table with a pretty 
red table-cloth, so as to make it look home-like. We 
keep a dust-pan and little broom in one corner, and 
the girls may use it when necessary. This teaches 
them to be neat. We try to do whatever will 
make the class room a pleasant home room. 

E. J. CAMFIELD. 
IV. 


When I took charge of the Vaiden Institute, my 
first step towards beautifying the bare school- 
room was to have the blackboards well painted and 
the walls whitewashed. I then placed upon the 
wall one dozen school mottoes, bought for $1.00, 
from the publishers of the Instirurr. I afterwards 
hung up a large steel engraving (about four feet 





by three), containing forty-four of the leading au- 
thors of the United States. I bought this from the 
publishers of the Independent, N. Y., for two dol- 
lers, and the framing cost me three dollars. | 
thought 1t would be a good plan for my pupils to 
become acquainted with the faces of our greatest 
authors as they studied about them This is indeed 
a useful and a beautiful ornament. 

In the largest room there were seven wintows 
without curtains. One morning I proposed to my 
pupils to purchase a curtain for one of the win- 
dows, if the boys would purchase three and the 
girls three. In a few days the school-room was 
adorned with beautiful curtains. I then placed 
upon the wall pictures of our leading statesmen, 
generals, and educators. Horace Mann’s picture 
is among them. Mr. J. ID. Wattles, editor of the 
Sunday-School Times, sent me pictures of the edit 
ors of the leading religious pavers. I had them 
framed and placed where the children could see 
them. 

When a scholar draws and paints a map extra- 
ordinarily well, I give ita place on the wall. | 
encourage pupils to bring flowers, and I sometimes 
beautify the blackboards with ornaments made on 
the edges with different colored chalk. 

A. W. Lyncu. 
Vv. 

I asked them each to bring some plants, and a 
score were eagerly brotght next day. We arranged 
them upon the broad window-sills and upon a shelf 
in the corner of the room, and from the ceiling, in 
the centre, suspended a hanging basket of ‘‘wan- 
dering Jew.” The little folks take much pleasure 
in caring for them, and they understand that all 
the decorations are to please them. On the wall, 
between the windows, we arranged a large bouquet 
of pampas grass plumes, some of Prang’s large ad- 
vertising cards, nailed with brass-headed tacks, 
and chromos framed in cedar and autumn leaves, 
which the children gathered and pressed. Above 
the long blackboards we placed Japanese fans and 
groups and wreaths of autumn leaves and ferns; 
two shelves opposite each other hold bottles con- 
taining ivy, and around the bottles on the shelves 
we have laid the tops of young cedar trees, to sim- 
ulate moss. 

In all of the work the little ones were enthusias- 
tic helpers, and since the room has been ‘‘fixed 
up” have been less troublesome, less noisy and 
untidy, while I find myself always glad to go to 
my work. C. E. Marty. 


VI. 

We mounted pictures on pasteboard (stores do- 
nate large box-lids) and varnished them, making 
** black walnut” frames. We put up fans, deco- 
rated by pupils; wings, anchors, crosses, and mot- 
toes made of pressed leaves pasted to the wall: 
maps, animals, etc., drawn by pupils; wreaths of 
grasses tied with ribbons: white cheese-cloth cur. 
tains over the others; designs cut from paper and 
pasted to dark-colored cloth ; gilt-lettered mottoes 
trimmed with fringe, and designs made of cards. 
Our windows were frosted, so we drew on them all 
with colored crayons. In windows we hung trans- 
lucent designs, easily made of cardboard; also 
“Jeaf pictures” made by arranging pressed flow 
ers and ferns between pieces of tarleton. We put 
lambrequin and ornaments on the clock shelf. 

A. C. 





THE teacher's success depends, in a great measure, 
upon pleasing the people. This does not depend 
altogether upon the methods of teaching. First, 
please the pupils Greet them pleasantly when 
they arrive in the morning. Help the little ones 
to get off their wraps and to the fire. Engage with 
real pleasure in such conversation as the pupils ¢0- 
joy. Join in their sports. Be ready to give ° 
take a harmless-joke. Grant reasonable favor. 
Praise them for every commendable deed or effort. 
Accept invitations to the homes of the pupils or '’ 
parties in the neighborhood. Talk with the paret 
about their children, using as much praise as wil! 
not injure your conscience. Do not try to ‘show 
off.” Respect the people with whom you come 
contact,*and they willjrespect you.—Iowa Teacher. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A SYNTHETIC LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 





A very important step in language work is that 
of arranging and combining simple sentences. This, 
however, is not reached until the child has been 
in school several months. His first observations 
result in such sentences as: ‘‘ I have a doll;” ‘“‘She 
is pretty ;” “* She is made of wax;” ‘‘ Her eyes are 
plue;” “‘ Her hair is flaxen.” But soon his mind 
isin a condition to grasp and hold more than one 
idea at atime. Gradually, then, the teacher in- 
creases this power by furnishing proper exercises. 
Suppose the sentences above have been given. The 
teacher asks: What kind of a doll have you? “A 
pretty doll,” ‘“‘A wax doll.” Now say all this in 
one sentence. After several trials, the satisfac- 
tory ‘‘I have apretty wax doll” is obtained. Now 
tell me, in one sentence, all that is said about her 
hair and eyes. ‘‘She has blue eyes and flaxen 
hair.” 

The sentences given below are such as would be 
obtained from the class during an object lesson. 
They may be placed upon the board one group at a 
time, and used as far as they will go for practice 
work in combining. But the teacher will not de- 
pend wholly upon such aids. Besides, the work of 
drawing these from the class is observation cult- 
ure, the immediate antecedent of language culture. 

It is very important that children should be led 
to express connected thoughts. It is easy to lead 
them to make disconnected and fragmentary ex 
pressions, but much more difficult to train them to 
tell a simple story. Our grammars are full of de- 
tached sentences—good for analytical purposes, 
but of no value in cultivating the expression of 
connected thought. 

The first four of the following groups are in proper 
order, but the fifth and sixth must be arranged as 
well as connected : 

i, 


I have been tosee Fussy. There are six chickens. 
Fussy is a hen. They are Fussy’s. 

She is large. They are white. 

She is speckled. The chickens are downy. 
She is in a coop. They are little things. 
The coop is out of doors. Their eyes are black 

It is under a tree. Fussy sits down. 


There is alittle dish there. The chickens run. 
It is by the coop. They run ucder her feath- 
There is water in it. ers. 
Fussy drinks water. Her feathers are warm. 
. If. 
Snowball is a kitten. It is little. 


Her color is white. The color is red. 


She is pretty. The mat is by the fire. 

She is mine. Snowball is clean. 

I have a ribbon. Sheis very clean. 

It is blue. She licks her paws. 

It istied around her neck. Snowbail washes her 

She lies down * hands. 

She has a mat to lie on. She washes her face. 
Ii. 


Ihave a canary. 
He is beautiful. 

His color 1s yellow. 
He has black eyes. 
They are bright. 


They are soft. 

He will sit on my finger. 
He will pick my finger. 
He looks at me. 

I talk to Dick. 


His name is Dick. He listens. 
He can sing. He twitters to me. 
Dick sings sweetly. Dick cannot talk. 


He has beautiful feathers. 


IV. 
I have a doll. The bed is pretty. 
er hair is curly. It is cherry. 
My doll lies in my lap. Miss Clara has a chair. 


I love her. lt is a rocking-chair. 

Her name is Miss Clara. Aunt Minnie gave it to her. 
She goes to sleep. My doll can cry. 

I lay her down. She does not cry like a 

I put her on her bed. baby. 


Vv 


I have a flower garden. I plant seeds in it. 

My flower garden is Flowers come from the 
pretty. seeds. 

Pinks grow in it. 

I water it. 

The flowers are sweet. 
lies grow in it. 


I pick daisies in my gar- 
a den. s 

‘oppies grow there. 
The red 


y are red. 
I take care of it. They do not smell sweet. 
I pull up the weeds. They look pretty. 
VI. 
His nose is black. 


Thave a little pet dog. 


My dog’s name is Fido. Fido drinks milk, 





He is white. He likes meat. 
ie ae, Fido can tear paper. 
Fido’s eyes are black. I love my little Fido. 


He is a little dog. 


He lies in my lap. 
7 to play witha 


Fido barks at me. 
| . We run races. 
Fido sleeps on a cushion. Fido likes me. 
The cushion is soft. 





For the SCHUUL JOURNAL. 


A LESSON TO TEST TEACHING ABILITY. 


Note —Tell nothing. Ask no questions that caa 
be answered by yesor no. Accept nothing but cor 
rectly worded sentences when vhe lesson is summed 
up. Fragmentary answers can be received during 
the progress of questioning. The test of ability 
wili be measured by the number of proper ques- 
tions asked before the proper answer is obtained. 
Each correct statement should, at some time, be 
written in full. Adapt the work to the grade able 
to receive it. Suggest no word after the lesson has 
commenced, as joint, socket, knuckles, etc. If pu- 
pils do not know them, tell them before you com- 
mence to question. 

Lesson.—The following statements are to be ob- 
tained from the pupils by questioning : 

1. The ball of the foot is on the sole of the foot, 
behind the great toe. 

2. The shoulder joint is called a ball-and-socket 
joint, because at the shoulder the arm may move 
in any direction. 

3. The elbow joint, the wrist joint, the thumb 
joint, and the finger joints, are hinge joints. 

4. My arm has two parts; my upper arm and my 
fore arm; and three joints—my shoulder joint, my 
elbow joint, and my wrist joint. 

5. An eye shaped like a cube would not look well, 
and could not be rolled about. 

6. The ball-shape is the best for the eye, because 
it looks best, and may be rolled in every direction. 

7. The color of the iris is sometimes blue, some- 
times brown, and sometimes gray. 

8. The pupil is largest when we are in the dark, 
and smallest when we are in the light. 

9. My eyebrows are for beauty, and to keep per- 
spiration from rolling (or running) into my eyes. 

10, My nose is to smell and breathe with; it is in 
the middle of my face. 








READING. 





POSITIONS AND EXERCISES FOR THE Bopy. 
. Sitting position. 
. Poising forward and back. 
Head turn right and left. 
. Head bend forward and back. 
Head bend right and left. 
. Standing position. 
. Rising on the toes. 
Body bend forward and back. 
Body bend right and left. 
. Body turn right and left. 

1. StrtinG Position—Rest the feet naturally upon 
the floor. Sit as far back in the seat as possible, 
so that the lower part of the spine is supported, 
but not touching the shoulder blades. Hands rest 
easily in the lap. Eyes to the front, chest expand- 
ed naturally (not strained), head erect. 

The direction, especially to little children, ‘Sit 
as tall as you can,” will invariably bring them into 
the required position. It should be a perfectly 
easy and comfortable one, without strain upon the 
chest, shoulders, or arms. 

2. PoisiIne ForwarD anD Back.—Incline slowly 
forward till the chest touches the desk in front, 
without drooping the head or bending the spine, 
then return to position. Incline the body back- 
ward, until the shoulder biades touch the back 
of the chair, still without drooping the head or 
bending the spine. Return to position. 

It is almost instinctive in the student wo. relax 
the muscles of the neck both in bending forward 
and backward, tipping the head so as to look down 
upon the desk, or up at the ceiling. No good can 
be accomplished unless the muscles of the neck are 
kept rigid. Direct each pupil while sitting erect, 


_ 
So @ 


there during the poising forward and back. This 
will immediately remedy the fault. It is well 
to request the children, when poising as far back- 
ward as they can, to touch with the tips of the 
fingers the muscles on each side of the neck, that 
they may see for themselves what is accomplished 
by the exercise. This generally proves a surpris- 
ing and pleasing discovery, and an incentive to 
further effort. 

3. HeEaD TURN RicHT aNnp Lerr.—Take the pre- 
seribed sitting position (which requires the head 
to be held erect), and turn the head to the right 
until the right eye comes in a straight line with 
the shoulder. Return to position. Turn, as before, 
to the left. 

4. Heap BEND Forwarp anp Back.—Keeping the 
sitting position, move the chin @ownward «and 
forward till it touches the chest. Return to posi- 
tion. Move the chin upward and backward as 
far as comfortable. Return to position 

5. Heap BEND Ricut anp Lert.— Keeping the sit- 
ting position, bend the head as far as possible down 
towards the right shoulder. Return to position. 
Bend, as before, towards the left shoulder. Return 
to position, 

6. StanpDInG Posirion.—Stand firmly, with the 
weight equal on both feet. Chest expanded natur- 
ally and comfortably. Arms hanging easily at the 
side, without stiffness. Shoulders equal height. 
Shoulder blades flat (as they will be if the chest 
and arms are in proper position). ‘Stand as tall 
as you possibly can.” 

7. RISING ON THE ToEs. —Take the proper standing 
position and raise body gently upon the toes without 
bending the knees, and without losing the balance. 
Gently return w position. After some practice 
with this movement, remain standing upon the 
toes for a few seconds. Practice the same, rising 
on one fvot at a time. 

8. Bopy BEND FoRWARD AND Back. — Keeping firm- 
ly upon the feet, without bending the knees, bend 
slowly forward as far as possible without losing 
the balance or raising the Leels. Return to position. 
Bend gently backward as far as possible without 
bending the knees. Return to- position. This 
movement is wholly from the waist. 

In this exercise the muscles of the neck should 
be kept rigid, as in No. 2. The hands can be 
placed upon the hips, or allowed to hang easily at 
the side. 

9. BopY BEND RIGHT AND Lert.—This exercise is 
exactly like No. 8, except that right and left move- 
ments are made instead of those forward and 
back. 

10. Bopy TURN Ricut AND Lerr.—Keeping firmly 
upon the feet and without moving them in the least, 
turn the whole body as far as possible to the right. 
Return to position. Turn as before to the left. 
Return to position. 

Keep the body erect, arms hanging easily at the 
side, neck rigid.—From Miss LeRow’s ‘‘ How to 
Teach Reading.” 





Most teachers do not read enough. They do not 
realize how niuch help they could get from reading 
a few good books. They worry along through an 
entire term with afew vexatious questions of teach- 
ing or school management when a few hours read- 
ing might clear up all difficulties. Teachers fre- 
quently lose positions, or are unable to get any 
except the most unsatisfactory ones when, by the 
careful study of two or three books, they could so 
improve themselves as to be able to secure good 
position. Economy in preparation is extravagance 
in results both in financial and educational po:mnts 
of view.—Iowa Teacher.. 


A Texan school-master replied to an insult from 
one of his scholars by wit rather than by rod, ex- 
pulsion from school, or stormy menace. On enter 
ing the school house one morning, he read on the 
blackboard, in large letters: ‘‘Our teacher is a 
donkey !’ With philosophic composure, and with- 
out uttering a word, he merely added to the insult- 
ing inscription the word ‘“‘driver.” The mischief- 
making scholars from that time felt an increasing 








to fix his eyes on a point exactly in front of him— 
the teacher can designate a spot—and keep them 


respect for their teacher in bis superiority of office 
as a driver of donkeys. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING READING 
IN PRIMARY GRADES. 


By A, .J. 


Select all the new words in the lesson; if there 
are too many, divide the lesson, using only a few 
of the words at atime. Place one word upon the 
blackboard, if none of the children know it, tell 
the name, also the meaning if necessary. Then 
place it in several sentences, or let the children 
suggest the appropriate sentences. 

Take a new word and place it in a sentence, using 
words with which they are familiar. Have them 
point out the new word, tell them the name as 
before, then have the whole sentence read. 

Take the new words and weave them into a short, 
simple story. Ask questions which suggest the 
new words and try to get them from the children. 
When an object can be used always show it before 
giving the word. 

If the words are difficult, have them written in 
several different sentences. Let the children read 
them from the board, point out the new words, 
copy the sentences on their slates, and the new 
words separately as many times as time and space 
will admit before the regular reading lesson. 

Then let them find the new words in their books. 
To help the children gain the ideas in their lesson, 
have them read silently, then call upon them to 
give the sense of what they have read. For ex- 
pression in reading, ask questions which may be 
answered by short sentences. Have them answer 
from the book, but as if they were speaking. Then 
let them read or rather speak from the book the 
whole paragraph. 


TEACHING HISTORY. 





I. Aims in Teaching History. 

1. To show the nature and value of historical 
knowledge. 

2. To guide pupils in finding its treasures. 

II. Methods of Teaching History. 

1. Topical better than chronological. 

2. Classify events in connection with the great 
departments of national life, instead of associating 
them merely with the reigns of monarchs, 

8. Topics: Dr. Arnold suggests, ‘‘ race, language, 
institutions and religion.” The history of most 
countries may be subdivided into (a) wars, civil and 
foreign; (0) the constitution; (c) the church; (d) 
progress of the people, commercially, socilly, edu- 
cationally; (e) literature; (f) notable people. 

(Il, Plan of Teaching History. 

1. In one lesson give a general sketch of the 
whole history to be taught, and divide it into its 
great development periods, fixing the date of the 
commencement of each period. 

2. Teach the history df each period, beginning 

with the first 

3. Teach independently the events connected 
with each topic. 

4. Sketch the history connected with each topic 
successively through all the periods, after having 
taught each period independently. 

5. Show the advantages of this plan (a) in giving 
connected ideas regarding the progress made in 
each department of national life, (6) in facilitating 
the remembrance of historical facts in their relation 
to their effects; and (c) in-affording natura! and in- 
cidental reviews of the history already taught. 

IV. Training Pupils to Study History 

1. This is the most important of the teacher's 
duties in dealing with thissubject History should 
be learned chiefly after school life has ended. 

2. Assigning lessons wisely is the means of train- 
ing to study. 

3. Do not assign unswers (notes) to be committed 
to memory. 

4. Assign questions, and let pupils prepare an- 
swers by reading their histories. 

5. All questions should not relate merely to iso- 
lated facts or dates. 

6. They should compel a comparison of facts and 
exercise the pupils’ judgment, 


7. A good outline or plan of the lesson is better 
than questions for advanced classes. 
V. General Suggestions. 

1. Chronology is not history. 

2. Epoch men and women should receive a large 
share of attention. 

3. Striking scenes and great events should be 
vividly pictured to awaken interest. 

4. Pupils should write historical abstracts and 
biographical sketches for compositions.—From In- 
structions Issued by the State Educational Depart- 
ment, Canada. 





DIRECTIONS FOR STUDY AND CLASS- 
WORK. 


StaTE NORMAL ScHOOL, Bridgewater, Mass. 
PREPARATION OF LESSONS. 

Lessons should be given in topics, arranged in 
natural and logical order. Study cach lesson with 
reference to teaching. 

1. Study the outline of topics to get the scope of 
the lesson. 

2. Study the topics in the order given: 

(1) To get distinct and complete ideas of the 
object of thought. 

(2) To arrange the ideas in the order of their 
dependence. 

(3) To get the right mode of communicating the 
ideas. 

1. Get illustrations of the ideas, pertinent, 
plain, a sufficient number. 

2. Get an expression of the ideas. simple, cor- 
rect, precise. 

3. Rehearse the lesson; in outline, to fix 
order of topics; each topic just as you 
would teach or present it. 

CLASS-WORK. 

TEACHING. (1) Illustrate; one thing at a time: 
in the order of dependence; according to its impor 
tance; economize time; keep the attention of 
every pupil. (2) Ask definite questions; no lead- 
ing question; question before naming pupil; com- 
plete answers; no repetition of answer of pupil; 
no telling pupil what he already knower. (3) Indi- 
cate neatly the points, as made, on the blackboard: 
distinctly impress each point. (4) Recapitulate; 
require a complete, connected statement of points 
taught. 


PRESENTING. (1) Illustrate. (2) Present p-ints 
distinctly; in order; according to their impor- 
tance: be prompt; look at the class, and keep the 
attention of all. (3) Indi ate the points neatly on 
the board. (4) Recapitulate. 

EXAMINING THE CLass. (1) By pupils teaching 
the topics, with criticisms, by class, by teacher. 
(2) By pupils presenting the topics, with additions, 
by pupils, by teacher: criticism by class, by 
teacher. (3) By teacher questioning class, to test 
their knowledge of lesson; questions definite, 
searching, to contain no part of the answer, on all 
important points of lesson. Answers correct, com- 
plete; test every pupil. 

Criticism; by class; by teacher. Of good 
qualities and defects in prepardtion and class-work ; 
a kind spirit in all criticism; its object is improve- 
ment; teacher point out the cause of defects. 

ASSIGNING LESSON. By topics; teach topics which 
require it; class note carefully the topics and 
method of teaching: distinctly indicate how to 
prepare the lesson. 

THE Ricut Sprrit. Resolve to do always what 
ought to be done. Work for others. 

MANNER. Qualities of a gcod manner are cheer 
fulness, animation, self-possession, enthusiasm, de- 
cision. Note position and bearing, as affecting the 
control of the class. 

Use OF THE Voice Secure cheerful, conversa 
tional tones, purity, distinctness, right pitch, force, 
modulaticns, and fluency. ia 

Use oF LaneuaGe. Use simple words and sen- 
tences. Be precise. Make accurate and complete 
statements. Be correct, in pronunciation, gram- 
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matical construction, and choice of words. 





TABLE TALK. 





We met a man recently who was cnfriendly to the 
JOURNAL because he had subscribed for it a year or two 
ago and never received but two or three copies. We 
infer from the tone of letters occasionally received that 
he is not the only one who labors under the delusion 
that the publishers do not care whether the JOURNAL \g 
sent regularly or not after the money is received. Now, 
friends, we are extrem<ly anxious that you should re- 
ceive every number. We do not want our efforts to lie 
thrown away. If we know that you are not receiving 
your papers we will attend to the matter right away, 
Mistakes will sometimes occur in spite of every effcrt, 
but we will correct them as soon as weare notified. Be 
sure to send full address, plainly written, when you fail 
to receive your paper, as the mistake may lie in that 
direction. 

- . * 

We have been trying to think what teachers do not 
subscribe for an educational journal, and we have mace 
up our minds that the following classes comprise nearly 
all. 

1. Those who don’t know that any educational jour- 
nal is published in this country. We recently met a 
teacher who has lived for ten years within fifty miles 
of this city, and who six months ago had never hear 
of our papers. He didn’t know that any educational 
paper was published in the city of New York. 

2. Those who don’t care. The don’t care class is far 
more numerous than the don’t know class, and far more 
difficult toreach. They are not given over to blindness, 
but stubbornness. 

8. Those who know enovgh already and are above it. 
An educational journal canteach them nothing. There 
are no educational books of any value. What was, 
is, and will be. The old is good enough for them. 
They have no patience with ‘‘new-fangled notions.” 
Bacon, Pestalozzi and Froebel were foreigners. Nature 
makes a teacher. Normal schools and new methods 
are humbugs. So they live, imagining they are eduva- 
tionally sufficient, not thinking they are blind aud poor 
and in need of everything.. 

4. Those who can’t afford, not even the one published 
somewhere in Ohio, which costs only ten cents a year. 
If there is a single poverty-stricken teacher who cannt 
really afford to spend one dollara year for an educa- 
tional paper, and sufficient proof of the fact come to 
our notice, he shall have one free. This is an easy class 
to manage. Poverty is easier cured than self-conceit, 
carelessness, or ignorance. ’ 


aa * 
+ 


There is a kind of mental gymnastics that has no 
more connection with practical life than the perform- 
ance on a tight rope has with walking on hard pave- 
ment. Many of the questions in what was called 
Mental- Arithmetic were of this character. For ex- 
ample — 

‘“‘If 20f aday’s work can be done by a second man 
in } of 3 time, how long would it take the first man 10 
do a piece of work which the second man worked at 3} 
days?” 

Here are three questions recently proposed to an insti- 
tute, in solving which they wasted nearly a day's time. 


Bought stock at 10 per cent. discount, which rose to 
5 per cent premium, and sold for cash, paying a debt of 


$38. I invest the balance in stock at 2 per cent. pre- 
mium, which Gy left me $11 Jess than at first. How 
much money had I at first? Answer $148.50. 


A man bnilt a house. paying twice as much for ma- 
terial as for labor. Had os paid 6 per cent. more for 
material and 9 per cent. more for labor, the cost would 
have been $1,284. Required the cost of each. 


A end B have houses to sell to C, A asking 50 per 
cent more than B. A fellin price 30 per cent., and B 
fell 20 per cent., and C took both houses, paying for 
them $148 dollars. What was the first asking price for 
each house ? 

If any institute has plenty of spare time on hand, 
and wants to work on a mathematical-theological prob- 
lem, here is one: 


How many apples did Adam and Eve eat? Some say 
Eve 8 and Adam 2—a total of 10 only. Now, we figure 
the thing cut differently. Eve 8 and Adam 8also—total, 
16. And yet the above figures are entirely wrong. It 
Eve 8 and Adam 82,- certainly the total will be 90. Sci- 
entific men, however, on the strength of the theory that 
the antediluvians were’a race of giants, reason some- 
thing like this: Eve 81 and Adam 82 -total, 163. 
Wrong again ; what could be clearer than 1f Eve 81 and 
Adam 812, the total was 898? If Eve 8list and Adam 
812, would not the total be 1,623? 


THAT cannot be a true rehgion which does not inter- 
fere with dishonest, hurtful ways of gain; the true will 





A. G. Boybsn, Principal. , drive the false and evil out. 
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LETTERS. 


Editor will to lettersand questions that will be of gep- 
byt —— 4 eS 





3. 

4. but 
we will occasionally insert those of genera! interest for our read- 
ers 

5. 

0 


. stamp if an answer b: mgd Scmpoctes. estions 
th atidug ane worth putting te @ letter ; “Ry 





We will not guarantee an answer to any question un- 
accompanied by the writer’s full name, address and 
stamp, for we are able to publish but a small p»rtion of 
the letters of inquiry, and must select those we judge 
to be of the most general interest. 


(1) From what is the English language derived? (2) 
What is a rule in grammar? (3) How many depart- 
ments of government were provided by the Articles of 
Confederation? (4) How is the center of population 
determined? (5) Why is the capital of Holland called 
The Hague, and not Hague only? (6) In Harper’s 
Geogeaany what does Ho, stand for after the names of 
cities in Canada? (7) Why is Turkey called the Otto- 
man Empire? (8) What is the most illustrious name in 
American history, Washington and Columbus excepted ? 

F. B. 


|(1) It is a composite language, made up of contribu- 
tions from the Celtic, the Latin, the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Danish, the Norman French, and others. About four- 
fifths of the words in actua) use are of Anglo-Saxon 
origin. (2) A statement of the principles that must be 
observed in the spelling and formation of words, or in 
the construction and punctuation of sentences, whether 
prose or try. (8) “‘The United States, in Congress 
assembled,” held all powers delegated by the Articles : 
Art. 9, § 5, provide: for a “‘Committee of States” to sit 
in the recess of Congress. (4) With census lists and 
maps add population from east to west, or vice versa, 
moving forward from one meridian to another with 
solid front until you reach a meridian east or west of 
which one-half of the pop. is found. From north to 
south, or vice versa, find a parallel that equally divides 
the pop. Where these lines intersect is the center. 
(5) It means ‘“‘the hedge.” The article has been retained 
just as in the names, ‘‘The Forks,” in Me.; ‘‘The Glades,” 
in Va.; The Purchase,” in N. Y., etc. (6) House or 
Trading Post. (7) After Othman, itsfounder. (8) This 
is a matter of opinion, and has caused much discussion. 
We should offer the name of Franklin.—S.] 


Please give some rule by which one may always tell 
whether a prepositional phrase is an adverbial element 
or an adjective element. For example: ‘‘He shakes the 
woods on the mountain side.” Does ‘‘on the mountain 
side” modify ‘‘shakes” or ‘‘woods”? **His home lay 
low in the valley”; does ‘‘in the valley’ modify ‘“‘home” 
or “lay”? E, J. G. 

[The antecedent term of relation is the term modified. 
If this be an adjective, an adverb, a verb, or a partie- 
ple, the phrase is an adverbial phrase. But if it is a 
noun or a pronoun, or a word or phrase used substan- 
tively, then the phrase is adjective, in conformity with 
the detinition of each of these parts of speech, i.e. 
(adjective and adverb). To determine the antecedent 
term of relation is generally easy. E. g. 1m your first 
sentence. I ask the question : ‘** What on the mountain 
side?” “If woods on the mountain side,” then *‘woods” 
is the antecedent term of relation, and the word modi- 
fied, as it is here. Hence the phrase is adjective because 
the word modified is « noun. In thes me way, ‘‘What 
in the valley?’ ‘‘Layin the valley.” Hence “lay” 1s 
the antecedent term, or word modified, and as that isa 
verb, the modifier 1s an adverb. Sometimes it is very 
delicate and hard to distinguish, but nice discrimina- 
tion will determine.—C. J.] 


(1) Why does the earth move from west t» east? (2) 
Who were the Dutch governors of New York? (8) 
What animal walks on its, head? (4) Who are the 
present rulers of Europe ? B. J. M. 

[(1) Because it received its original :mpulse in this 
direction’ (2) Cornelius Jacobsen May, William Ver- 
hulst, Peter Minuit, Wouter Van Twiller, William 
Kieft, and Peter Stuyvesant. (3) The cephalopod. 

(4) Gt. Britain, Queen Victoria. 


France, President Grévy. 
Portugal, King Louis. 
Spain, King Alfonso. 
Germany, Emp. William. 
Belgium, King Leopold. 
Holland King William I. 


Norway and Sweden, King Oscar II. 
Den 


mark, King Christian IX. 
Austria, Emp. Francis Joseph. 
Italy, King Humbert. 
Greece, King George. 

Russia, Czar Alex. III. 
Roumania, King Charles. 
Servia, King Milan. 
Bulgaria, King Alexander. 
Montenegro, King Nakita. 


—S.] 
How do they find out where the break in an ocean 
cable is? L. M. 
(1) There are two ways: Whena cable is first laid 
and in good condition, one end is insulated and a ‘static 
charge” is im to it from the other end. The 


length of time uired to impart a given charge—as 
indicated by an electrometer-—will depend upon the 
length of cable. Should communication cease, thro 


4 break in the wire, the cable is again brought to the 
the same charge as at first and the time required 


‘| makes character. 





served. Then, the time taken to make the first charge, 
is to the time required in the last case, as the whole 
length of cable, is to the distance of the break from the 
observer. (2) When the cable is in condition, its 
electrical resistance is measured with the distant end 
connected io the earth ; should now a break occur +o 
that the broken end makes an earth contact, the meas- 
ured resistance of the severed part : to resistance of 
whole : : broken length : whole length.—S. | 


You a a teacher ‘‘is a builder of character.” Will 
you kindly give a young teacher an idea of how he may 
go at this and not arouse a sense of disgust in his pu- 
pils? I can remember howl used to hate to hear my 
teacher moralize. G. F. A. 

[Character is not built by moral lectures. Habit 
Train your pupils in habits of trath, 
kindness, obedience, and all that goes to make up a 
good character. See that the precepts you give them 
are put into practice, Do not seek to do this by com- 
mands, but by giving a motive that will Jead to the de- 
sired act. This method is admirably illustrated in the 
story of ‘“‘The Potatoes and the Old Man,” in a former 
number of the JOURNAL. The teacher did not com- 
mand the boys to go and pick up the potatoes, but gave 
them a motive that led them to do it of their own 
will.—B. | 


In reply to “J. S. M.,” in JOURNAL of Oct. 4th. I will 
state that I have an ungraded country school of 38 pu- 
pils—two pupils seated in a seat; no more. When I see 
one whispering I go directly to that one and give him a 
whispered lecture on the impoliteness and disrespect of 
such conduct. If he persists in whispering, I call him 
out publicly and assign him a seat known to be reserved 
for that purpose (if I have no comfortable seat, I use the 
edge of the rostrum or a corner of the floor), and just 
let him continue to occupy it until he voluntarily pro- 
poses to refrain from whispering. He may think ‘he 
won’t come to terms,” but I treat him kindly, and he 
will eventually make known the fect that he hasa 
question to ask, which proves to be the desired proposi- 
tion. When I am prompt to enforce this rule, I have 
found that whispering soon ceases. But a very little 
negligence on the part of the teacher destroys the effi- 
cacy of the rule. -HC 


(1) In teaching the numbers from 1 to 10, do you first 
see that the children discover that 14-1—2, 3x1=—3, etc., 
and afterwards have them copy these? Or do you at 
the beginning simply see that they discover these, and 
drill them on these without copying? Then when they 
are a little further advanced, have them commence 
copving these. (2) How soon would you begin teaching 
to write the numbers from 1 to 100? A TEACHER. 

[(1) As soon as a child knows a number—see the tests 
given by Miss E. M. Reed, in the **A BC of Number,” 
for ascertainiag this fact—teach him the written ex- 
pression of the number; then let him repeat, at his 
seat, with counters, the discoveries he has made in 
class, and express with figures the number of counters 
in each combination. Remember you are not striving 
to give a knowledge of tables, but the ability of seeing 
and doing. (2) Not until they know all the numbers 
from one to twenty.—B.] 


(1) What parts of the earth move at the rate of a 
thousand miles an hour? (2) What parts at the rate of 
a thousand miles a minute? (3) Who were sent by the 
United States as a committee to arrange the treaty of 
Paris at the close of the Revolutionary war? (4) Who 
is our present Vice President ? H. V. H. 

[(1) On the equator the circumference of the earth is 
about 25,000 miles, each point passing under the sun once 
every 24 hours: this gives the rate of about 1,000 miles 
an hour. (2) The earth is about 90 millions of mules from 
the sun ; 1f its orbit were an exact circle its diameter 
would be about 180 mullion miles; this is the distance 
which the earth, asa whole, travels every year; divide by 
365 to obtain distance for one day ; divide by 24 for one 
hour's distance; by 60 for ope minute ; this will give 
about 1,000 miles. (3) John Adams, Benjamin Franklin. 
John Jay, Henry Laurens on the part of the United 
States; Messrs. Fitzherbert and Oswald for Great 
Britain. (4) George F. Edmunds, president pro tem of 
the Senate is also acting Vice-President.—S. ] 


In Illinois the law requires teachers to teach a calen- 
dar month. Suppose school commences on September 
15, 1884; it will close, of course, on October 14, 1884. 
The second month commences the following day, which 
is Wednesday, October 15, 1884, and closes on Friday, 
November 14, 1884, the next day bemg Saturday, school 
cannot commence until Monday, November 17, and 
will close on Friday, December 12, 1884, because the 
18th and 14th being Saturday and Sunday are not 
school days. Now, the month legally close on the 
12th or the 14th ? FRANK. 

{The third month would begin on the 15tb, the same 
as the others. Supt. Ruggles says the teacher would 
be required to teach the scnool days occurring within 
the calendar month ending on the 14th. —B.] 


What are the popular names of Georgia, Alabama, 
and Maryland ? Cc. 8. 

[Georgia is called the Cracker State, and the people 
in the southern part are *‘crackers;” in the 
northern, ‘‘ guber grubbers,” referring to peanuts. Ala- 
bama is called ‘the Lizard State;” Maryland, “Craw 
Mumper State.” Another list of nicknames gives Georg‘a, 
‘«« Empire State of the South ; Alabama, ‘‘ Cotton State ; 
Maryland, ‘“‘ Monumental State.”—S. | 


To what kingdom do the conch, eyameaes, as a 


long? 
ob-| [Animal kingdom @molusks.—S. 





NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


FOREIGN. 

News has just been received that Gen. Gordon was stab- 
bed at Khartoum, Jan. 26, as he was leaving the govern- 
ment building to ascertain the cause of the tumult occa- 
sioned by the entrance of the Mahdi's forces. 


Telegrams from Gen. Wolseley announce that the fall of 
Khartoum took place on Jan. 26. He says that Col. Wil- 
son arrived at Khartoum on Jan. 28, and was greatly sur- 
prised to find that the enemy were in possession of that 
place. He immediately started on his return down the 
river and proceeded under a heavy fire from the rebels. 
When some miles below the ShublaKka Cataract Col. Wil- 
son’s steamers were wrecked, but he and his whole party 
managed to reach an island in safety, where they are se- 
cure. A steamer has gone to bring them back to the 
British camp near Metemneh. Three thousand re- 
inforcements have been ordered to proceed at once to 

it to open the route between Suakim and Berber. 
he slave traffic in East Africa, which England ten years 
ane reduced to a small smuggling trade, has again become 
active. 


Portugal has formally annexed both banks of the Congo 
and the contested coast line. She has emphatically rejected 
the proposals of the International Association, which 
France has approved, and demands the whole of the terri- 
tory on the right bank, between the French frontier and 
Loango, down to the Congo, and eastward to the fourteenth 
degree of longitude. The association has forwarded new 

roposals, but it is not considered probable that they will 

accepted. 


The German Government, Feb. 4, seized the entire edition 
of tne Vanziger Zeitung, a Liberal paper, because of the 
radical tone of its Hamburg correspondence. The seizure 
is considered an extraordinary action on the part of the 
Government, and is the first case of seizure of a newspaper 
which has occurred there within the past twenty years. 


The London Office of Public Works has issued a notice 
to the heads of public departments warning them against 
dynamiters in workingmen’s clothing. The Home Office 
has organized a special detective force for the protection of 
the interiors of public buildings. The yesidenee of Mr. 
Gladstone at Hawarden has been placed under special 
police protection. Philip Newbold, the alleged dynamiter, 
who was arrested on Saturday, has been discharged 


DOMESTIC. 


The medical profession, it is alleged, has discovered a 
cure for cancer in the Brazilian plant Alveloz. 


A secret meeting of dynamite chiefs has been held in 
Chicago, and the outcome of the consultation is ex 
ted to produce new activity. It has been determined to 
ave O'Donovan Rossa there on March 4, the anniversary 
of Robert Emmet, at a public demonstration. It is to be 
the inauguration of a new crusade against England, in 
which it is said other agencies as well as dynamite will be 
employed. 


A mass meeting of anarchists assembled in Allegheny, 
Feb. 8, in which a German speaker said : ‘“The time for rev- 
olution has arrived, especially since the United States 
Senate is playing policeman for England. The Senate had 
no right to take aCtion in regard to dynamite affairs. The 
whole body is composed of millionaires, and they have a 
fellow-feeling for their friends across the water. It is per 
fectly right to murder and burn if the aristocracy continues 
to oppress the poor.” The proprietor of the hall cautioned 
the speaker to be more guarded in what he said, and the 
audience put him out. The usual blood and thunder reso- 
lutions were adopted before adjournment. 


A woman was arrested in Salem, Mass., Feb. 2, for mur- 
dering her husband three years ago. 


Reports from all Western and Northwestern points indi- 
cate that the heaviest snow storm of the season is prevail- 
ing. Trains are delayed in every direction, and very few 
freight trains on any of the roads are moving. 


D. B. Robinson, General Superintendent of the Mexican 
Central Railway, says business has constantly increased, 
and the through traffic to the city of Mexico has attained 
very respectable dimensions. The return business, how- 
ever, is slight, Mexico not producing much of anything at 
present in excess of the home demand. The road so far has 
not experienced so much trouble with train wreckers as 
roads in Missouri. The country is making steady progress. 
In the city of Mexico Mr. Robinson saw improvement every 
month which surprised him. The Cabinet of President 
Diaz, he says, is the strongest Mexico ever had. American, 
English, and Scotch capitalists are taking hold of the mines 
ont ranches, giving the native Mexicans lessons in busi- 
ness such as they have never had before. The company is 
anxious to have the Mexican reciprocity treaty ratified, as 
it will instantly tend to a large increase in trade between 
the two republics. 


Eno is said to be considerably alarmed at the impending 
legislation in Ottawa during the present session of the Do- 
minion Parliament, looking to greater facilities for extra- 
diting American offenders, and has a number of friends at 
Ottawa wane as progress. He attended the opera of 
the “Chimes of Normandy” in Ottawa a few nights ago. 
When the old miser, Gaspard, gloating over his gold, re. 

ted aloud : “There are no defaulting bank presidents 
ere,” all eyes in the hall were instinctively directed to- 
ward Eno, who colored upto the roots of his hair, and 
appeared to find his seat exceedingly uncomfortable for the 
remainder of the evening. 

Miss Sallie S. Barclay, an accomplished young lady of 
Lexagnee. On before the County Judge last Monday 
and prod er commission from his excellency, the Gew- 
ernor, ap’ ting her Notary Public for Fayette county till 
the end of the next General Assembly. She took the com, 
as prescribed by law, and entered into bond for a faithfnl 
discharge of her duties. 





Nornine but frank intercourse with independent 
minds, nothing but discussion on equal terms, will keep 
a thinker intellectually humble and conscious of falli- 
bility. 





LET a parent teach his child to obey, and he will give 
him the most precious lesson that can be given toa child. 
Obedience is the grandest thing in the world to begin 
with, 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





AT the present time M. Pasteur is experimenting upon 
over 100 dogs. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT CLEVELAND spent a recent Sunday 
quietiy and pleasantly at Greystone with Gov. Tilden. 


Rev. R. HEBER NEWTON is to be presented to Bishop 
Potter to be tried for heresy. 


Wo. M. Evarts has been elected to the United States 
Senate from New York. He will make a grand Senator. 


Supt. McALIsTER, of the Philadelphia public schools, has 
been elected a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania. 


THE late D. Wm. E. Cozelman., of St. Louis, gave $5,000 
to the Manual Training School of Washington University. 


KAISER WILHELM has sent to Queen Victoria the first 
photograph of himself ever taken in his private sitting- 
room. 


Dr. Str ANDREW CLARKE says he considers alcohol not 
necessary tu health, and not a helper in work, physical or 
mental, on 


Mxs. MARY GRIFFITH, a sister of General Grant’s mother, 
died on the 26th ult., at Batavia, Ohio, at the age of ninety- 
two years. 


LorD DUFFERIN is now to be known as Governor-General 
of India. He will be remembered as the accomplished 
Governor of Canada. 


FRANCIS KEY, the author of the ** Star-Spangled Banner,” 
is to be commemorated by a $60,000 monument, paid for by 
the estate of James Lick, of San Francisco. 


A son of Henry Ward Beecher, a captain of a steamboat 
plying along the Pacific coast, resides in Olympia, Oregon. 
and is described as a weather-beaten man. 


THE wife of Lieutenant Greely excites the envying ad- 
miration of her friends by cierine on her —. floor a 
large rug of seal-fur, a relic of her husband’s Arctic life. 


E. R. Goopwin, of Dover, has been appointed Principal at 
Manchester, N. H.; salary, $2,000. Mr. Dame, of Manches- 
ter, changes places with Mr. Fred W. Shattuck, of Law- 
rence. 


LENORA MARIA DE ANDRADE, of Brazil, is now residing 
in New York City for the purpose of examining into edu- 
cational methods there, with a view to their application to 
Brazilian schools. 


Mr. Moopy, the evangelist, went home to Northfield, 
Mass., to celebrate his mother’s eightieth birthday anni- 
versary, which occurred on Thursday, Feb. 5th. He is 
presently going to Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 


JULIA JACKSON, the only child of Stonewall Jackson, is 
described as being a slight, blue-eyed girl, with fair hair. 
dark eyebrows and long lashes which give strength an 
character to her face. It is added that “she is quite an ac- 
complished young lady, swims like a fish, shoots like a 
rifleman, and rides like a Kentucky belle.” 


Lieut. GREELY in six weeks after his rescue ga‘ned forty- 
nine pounds. He gained nine and one-half pounds the first 
week, fifteen pounds the second week, eight pounds the 
third week, seven pounds the fourth week, five and one- 
half pounds the fifth week, and four pounds the sixth 
week. 


Pror. Ety, of Johns Hopkins University, is quoted as 
saying, in reference to the recent dynamite crimes: ‘‘T be- 
lieve we are just beginning to enter on a terrible era in the 
world’s history—an era of internal and domestic warfare 
such as has never been seen, and the end of which only the 
Almighty can foretell.” ; 


MIRAMBO, whom Stanley called the Napoleon of Africa, 
is dead. Mirambo has for fifteen years been the terror of 
East Africa, and exgreoete used to bring home startling 
stories about the robber chief. He proved, however, to be 
one of the best friends of the whites among African poten- 
tates, and all the later explorers speak well of him. 


BENSON J. LOSSING says that it has long been a debatable 
question on what island Columbus landed. Six islands of 
the group claim the honor. Popular belief holds to Cat 
Island, while scientific and historical investigators give 
reasons for believing that each of the other five islands is 
the first landing-place of the great Admiral. 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN recently stated before the R. I. 
Institute of Instruction that there are in our country 20,000 
women in colleges, and 14,000 takin preparatory courses. 
3,000,000 women are occupied in the so-called ‘‘gainful’”’ 
occupations, an increase over the last ten years preceding 
1871 of women at self-supporting labor, of $00,000. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR is very severe in his condemnation 
of over-pressure in modern schools. He speaks of it as ‘‘the 
Juggernaut car of Cram, before which the English nation 
is throwing its children by thousands, to have all their 
qualities crushed out before its ponderous wheels.”’ The 
Archdeacon uses a somewhat rhetorical hammer, but he 
hits the nail on the head. 


D!RECTOR-GENERAL BURKE, of the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion, sabmits the following statement respecting the Ex- 
hibition, for the information of the President and Gon ; 
Receipts from stock and donations, $584,168; United 
States Government loan, $1,000,000; installation receipts, 
$93,948.39 ; gate receipts, $73,292.60. Total, $1,751,408.99; 
expenditures, $2,070,831.94; deficit, $319,422.95. 


THE Rev. Charles F. Thwing, just chosen President of 
Grinnell colees, Iowa, is a descendent of Stephen Hopkins, 
the Pilgrim, who came to Plymouth in the Mayflower in 
1620. Mr. Thwing’s creat-great-grandfather, Prince Ho 
kins, was born at Harwich, Mass., in 1769, and moved 
New-Sharon, Me., in 1804, driving his sheep and cattle be- 
fore him through what was then almost a wilderness. 


»JAMES CARLYLE, brother of Thomas, has much of the lat- 
ter’s nature. He is taciturn and unsociable, and expresses 
profound contempt for almost everybody and everything. 
To a visitor recently he said Pine of a school inspec- 
tion théy had just made: ‘‘ Ye make a terrible to-do about 
eddication »ooadays, by what was the case when I was 
young. Tae day at the schule when I was nine years auld, 
my teacher was hearin’ me say my catachers, and I said, 
‘he believes’ instead o’ ‘he believeth.’ He knocked me 
doon oud pu may loge ond hes t me on y re desks ; and I 
ran out an at the fit o’ a hedge amo okens and net- 
tles for three hale days,” sid 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS. 
Our readers would like to know what you are domg. Will you 
not send us the following items: Brief outlines of your methods 
of teaching: Inte; personal items: Suggestions to other 
workers. Only by active co-operation can advancement be 
made. Thousands are asking for information and we shall be 
glad to be the medium of communication between you —_ them. 
ITORS. 


ARKANSAS.—The Roanoke High School building was 
destroyed by fire Dec. 26. A new set of cyclopedias and 
other valuable books of reference were burned. Total loss 
$6,000, with $2,500 insurance. The school is now held in 
the churches, and plans for a new building are under con- 
sideration. 

A night. school o 
already registers 90 boys. 


DELAWARE.—The Dover Era is following the exam- 
ple of several enterprising newspapers in giving to the 
public a glimpse of what goes on in the schoo)-room. 


IOWA.—Dickinson Co. opens an institute at Spirit 
Lake, March 16, and Osceola Co. one at Sibley, March 50. 


ILLINOIS.—Franklin county, under the administration 
of Supt. Threlkeld, has organized a teachers’ library asso- 
ciation. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association held a very 
interesting meeting at Elgin, Jan. 30 and 31. A commit- 
tee was appointed to arrange a course of study for graded 
and high schools. A paper on manual training was read 

. Joseph Carter and illustrated with work from his 
school. Profs. Redfield of Chicago, and Mack of Mo- 
line, added descriptions and exhibits. 


INDIANA.—The Board of Trustees of Indiana Univer- 
sity has elected Prof. David 8S. Jordan to succeed Dr. Moss 
as president of the State University. He is a graduate of 
Cornell and was a student of Agassiz. As an ichthyologist 
he probably stands first in America. He has conducted 
various scientific investigations for the government, and 
has written many scientific works. Prof. Jordan brings 
executive ability, as well as educational, into his work, and 
we predict that the University will meet with greater suc- 
cess under his administration. 

The Knox Co. Institute began a week’s session at Vincen- 
nes, Dec. 29th. W. H. Pennington is the Co. Supo. 

Tippecanoe Co. had an attendance of 90 1-2 per cent. of the 
teachers at the first township institute. 

The Lake Co. Institute met at Crown Point, recently, 
with a very large attendence. H. A. Ford, of Mich. ; Miss 
Cressa Crocker, of Logansport; H. B. Brown, of the Val- 
paraiso Normal; Mr. Voorhees, and Mr. Iman were 
among the instructors. The Institute passed resolutions 
that the State fee for Institutes be raised to $1.00 for all 
that numbers over seventy-five in attendance. It also 
favored a bill that would make the tenure of office of 
teachers somewhat similar to the civil tenure ef office, 
thereby giving the teacher a greater assurance of a longer 
term. EDWIN 8S. MONROE. 


MARYLAND.—Of the 275 students at Johns Hopkins 
University, 140 are graduate students from nearly 80 
different institutions. 


MISSOURI.—The Colored Teachers’ Association, organ- 
ized a year ago at Jefferson City, held its second annual 
session at Sedalia during the holidays. The attendance 
was large and many important subjects were discussed. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Miss Hattie A. Denniston has been 
appointed to the position of Principal of primary depart- 
ment in G. S. No. 83. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—A Normal Institute wili be 
opened at Salisbury, April 1, and continue eight weeks. J. 

oe is president, and E. Moore, secretary of the fac- 
ulty. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—The school board of Dover is 
leoking for a principal, and instead of sitting down and 
waiting for the cheapest man, goes into the school-room 
of candidates to find the one best qualified. 


NEBRASKA.—At the meeting of the Johnson County 
Teachers’ Association, Tecumseh, Jan. 3, it was resolved 
that the effects of the use of stimulants and narcotics 
should be taught in the public schools, and a petition to 
the Legislature asking for the passage of a bill to that 
effect, was drawn up. 


NEW JERSEY.—The next meetin 
Teachers’ Association will be held at 
ond Saturday of March, at 10 A.M. 

The Normal and Training class of Paterson graduated 
sixteen last month, and the High School thirty-three. 

At the Gloucester County Teachers’ Association, held at 
Westville, Prof. Mavis, of the Friends’ Scho>l, Philadel- 

hia, presented the subject of ‘‘ School Government” very 

orcibly ; Dr. Brooks, President of the Phila-lelphia School 

of Oratory, gave important instructions in ‘‘ Mental Phi- 
losophy:” and Prof. McCuen spoke upon the subject of 
“Voice Culture in our Public Schools. 


NEW YORK.—Lowville is having a course of popular 
instructive lectures. “ resatioca Sunlight and Heat,” 
“The Spectroscope and Its Revelations,” ‘“ Frictional 
Electricity, Voltaic Electricity and Electro-Magnetism as 
a Motive Power,” are among the ten subjects of the 
course. 

The closing exercises of the Potsdam State Normal and 
Training School were held Jan. 27. The new term opened 
Feb. 2, and willclose June 23. The new Principal receives 
many warm commendations for his energy and efficiency. 

The next meeting of the Warren County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will take place at Lake George, Feb. 20-21. 

Otse Nag xd teachers hold an association at Coopers- 
town, Feb. 13-14, 

A meeting of the Ontario County Teachers’ Association 
was held at Manchester, Feb. 6-7. 


OHIO,.—The South-Western Teachers’ Association met 
at Hamilton, Jan. 31. 


VERMONT —The State No 
Edward Conant, Principal, cl 
Jan. 9, and opened another Feb. 3. 


WISCONSIN.—The Washi m County Teachers’ As- 
sociation began life at a little brick school-house near 
Brookfield Station, Nov. 22. It divided itself into districts, 
in which meetings were held in succession every Saturday, 
with general county meetings every fifth Saturday, The 


of the Bergen Co. 


al School at Randolph, 
a very successful term 


. } last was held at Brookfield Jan, 31, 


ned at Little Rock a few weeks ago, f 


tnglewood the sec-* 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


BRUCE’s ADDRESS TO HIS ARMY AT BANN@CKBURN. 
—— Il. of England was defeated by Bruce at 
annock burn, June 24, 1314.) 
Who will be a traitor knave? 
Who can fill a coward’s grave? 
Who so base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 
By oppression’s woes and pains, 
By your sons, in servile chains, 
We willdrain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! —Ros'T BURNs. 


LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. (Plymouth, Mass., 
Dec. 21., 1620.) 
The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 
What sought they thus afar? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 
Ay! call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod ; 
Toey bave left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God. —Mnrs. HEMANs. 


MOLLY PITCHER (at Monmouth, June 28, 1776): 
Foremost, facing death and danger, 
Hessian, hoise, and grenadier, 
In the vanguard fiercely fighting, 
Stood an Irish cannonier. 
Loudly roared his iron cannon, 
Mingling ever im the strife, 
And beside bim firm and daring, 
Stood his faithful Irish wife.—Ww. CoLLins. 


NATHAN Hate. (Died Sept. 21, 1776.) 

To drum-beat and heart-beat 
A soldier marches by ; 

There is color in his cheek, 
There is courage in his eye, 

Yet to drum-beat and heart-beat 
In a moment he must die. 

*Neath the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
He dies upon the tree, 

And he mourns that he can lose 
But one life for Liberty ; 

And in the blue morn, the sunny morn, 
His spirit wings are free. 

—FRANCES MILES FINCH. 





For THe ScHoou JOURNAL. 


LIVE ANSWERS. 


(Questions published Jan. 17.) 


1. The greatest poem of the war, ‘‘The Battl 
Hymn of the Republic,” was written at Washing: 
ton, by Mrs. Juha Ward Howe. 

2. The value of a ton of silver is $37,704 84. 

3. In the early days of the Washington Monu- 
ment Society, all nations were requested to con- 
tribute suitably inscribed blocks of stone. Among 
others, the Pope sent an ancient block of marble 
from the old Roman Temple of Concord, inscribed, 
‘*Rome to America.” The ‘‘Know-Nothing” excite- 
ment was at its height, and a fanatical address 
against the ‘‘Pope’s Stone” created such a reli 
gious and political furor that the stone was taken 
by unknown men and destroyed. 

4. The Queen of England is now the greatest Mo- 
hammedan sovereign in the world,—that is, has 
more Mohammedan subjects than any other power. 
These are found chiefly in India. There are not so 
many Mohammedans in Turkey as there are in the 
Kast Indian dominions cf her majesty. 

5. THE Luminous TrEE.—A most remarkable tree 
or shrub, said to grow near Tuscarora, at certain 
seasons of the year is so luminous that it can be 
plainly distinguished in the darkest night for a 
distance of more than a mile, while in its immedi 
ate vicinity it emits sufficient light to enable a per- 
son to read the finest print. The luminous prop- 
erty is evidently parasitic, and consists of a sort of 
gummy substance, which, upon being transferred 
ty rubbing to a person’s hand, imparts to it the 
same apparently phosphorescent light, while that 
on the leaf entirely disappears. 

6. Queen Elizabeth’s last words were: ‘All my 
possessions for a moment of time.” 

7. Coral has to be twelve years old before it can 
be used in making jewelry. : 

8. At Las Vegas, New Mexico, are mud springs 
into whose gelatinous emanations invalids bathe: 
tbe mud it is thought acts like a huge poultice 10 
extracting obstinate diseases. 

9. The tides in the Red Sea are higher than those 
in the Mediterranean, because the tidal wave eD 
ters through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, while 
the Straits of Gibraltar are less favorably situated 
for the entrance of the tide into the Mediter 
ranean. 


10. Queen Victoria’s service of plate is said to be 





valued at £2,000, 000. 
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LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. What is a whale-thrasher? 

2. What President was apprenticed to a tailor 
when ten years old? ‘ 

3. What were Stonewall Jackson’s last words? 

4. What railroad is graded a distance of 1,200 
feet with blocks of salt crystals? 

5. What fish has a c e in its early life. 

6. How fast does electricity travel over a tele- 
graph wire? 

7. Where are jumping beans found, and what 
makes them jump. ‘ 
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EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. 


By N. O. WreLHELoM. 


A mistake occurred in the biography of Pope, who was born 
May 22, 1688; also a ty a error, making the birth vear 
of Horace Greeley read 1817 instead of 1811. Great care will be 
taken in futuce, by reference t~ several authorities, to make the 
educational calender perfectly reliable. 

Feb. 20. 1634.—Voltaire, born; at eleven wrote a poetic peti- 
tion for a soldier, for which he was willed a sum of money ; 
gained so mony, wemre at coilege that Rosseau me in 
in him; went w school; wrote a pamphlet for which be was 
imprisoned; while in prison wrote a long poem and a pluy; was 
invited to Prussia, where he and Frederick the Great did what 
they could to annoy each other; when he received some of the 
kinge’s poetry to correct he said: * What a quantity of dirty 
linen the king has sent me to wash; op cruelty and oppres- 
sion; in bistory, his **Charles XII,” in poetry, his “ Zaire’ and 
“ Henriade”’ are bis best works, : 

Feb. 21, 1815.—Robert Fulton, a celebrated American engineer 
and inventor, died; born in Penn. ; with skill and profit, painted 
portraits when seventeen; went to Loodon, but abandoned 
painting to become an engineer; invented a machine for spin- 
ning flax and another for muking ropes; invented a submarine 
boat; returned to New York ; first to practically arply steam in 
navigation with the “ Ciermont”’ on the Hudson river. 

Feb. 22d. 1732.—Washington born, in Virginia; also Lowell, 
distinguished American poet und critic, born 1819; graduated at 
Harvard; studied law; wrote ** B gelow Papers,” a witty satire 
on the events of the Mexican war; wrote “ Fable for Critics ;” 
edited Atlantis Monthly ;”’ is now minister at the court of St. 
James. 

Feb. 23d, 1848.—J. Q. Adams, died; American Statesman, ora- 
tor, and diplomat ; sixth president of the United States; born in 
Mass ; called the “Old man eloquent ;" instructed in you bh by 
his mother ; attended school in Paris, at Leyden, and the Hague, 
and graduated at Harvard ; studied law ; published the Boston 
Sentinel ;’’ was said by Washington to be the most valuable pub- 
lic character abroad ; elected U.S. Senator ; chosen as professor 
at Harvard; minister to England ; secretary of State under Mon- 
roe; elected by the House of Representatives as President of the 
United States ; entered Congress, where he remained for seven- 
teen years; his last words were: ‘ This is the last of earth; I am 
content.”’ 

Feb. 24, 1684.—Handel, German music composer, born ; mani- 
fested in childood a passion for mus c ; composed, at the age of 
ten, ten sonates; went to Italy where he produced a number of 
operas ; settled in England; emp'oyed by George I.; his “ Rada- 
mista ’’ was received witn enthusiasm ; in 1741 he produced his 
sublime masterpiece, the * Messiah ;” is regarded by critics as 
the greatest composer that ever lived. 

Feb. 25, 1791.—First U. 8. Bank chartered for twenty years; 
was first recommended by Alex. Hamilton; established at Phila., 
with several branc.es; was opposed by Jackson; expired by 
limitation ; was rechartered by Pa.. but failed. 

Feb, 26, 1802.— Victor Hugo, celebrated French lyric poet and 
novelist, born; his first poem called forth praise ; recerved sever- 
al prizes later; produ several dramas ; amo his successful 
novels are “ Les Miserables’ and the ‘* Toilers of the Sea;”’ great 
political orator and leader; exiled. 

Feb. 27, 1807.—Longfellow, eminent American poet and 
scholar, born ; graduated at Bowdoin College ; appointed profes- 
sor in the same ; traveled in Southern Europe ; became professor 
of modern langu and titerature in arvard; traveled in 
Northern Europe; “ Hyperion” and “ Voices of the Night” put 
him in the first rank of American pocts; ‘‘ Evangeline” and 
“Hiawatha ” are bis best poems. 

Fe, 28, 1869.—Lamartine, French poet, artist, and celebrated 
historian, died; read prot English poets early ; traveled in Italy; 
— a successful volume of poems which contained “ The 

ke ;"’ wrote a “ Pilgrimage to the Holy Land;” took a prom- 
inent part in politics: was a leading factor in the formation of 
the French Republic. 


NEW YORK CITY. 








THE P. AND E. PoruLars.—The fifth in Messrs. Phipps and 
Edwards series of popular entertainments at Chickering Hall, 
occurred Feb, 5th. Mr. Sidney Woollett gave an interesting pro- 
grain of readings and recitations. On Thursday evening, Feb. 
12th, Mr. George Riddle will appear at the sixth “ popular.” 

MICHAEL BANNER’S CONCERT.—The young violin virtuoso will 
give a concert Monday 16th at Steinway Hall. He will be assisted 
by Miss Adele Margulies, the pianist, Mr. Fred Bergner, ‘cellist, 
and other artists, 

AMERICAN WATER-COLOR Socrery.—The annual exhibition is 
now open at the Academy of Design, and will continue until the 
28th. The list of exhibitors includes most cf the regular mem- 
bers, and also a large number of painters from all parts of the 
United States. Miss Awnes Abbatt is represented by six pieces 
of work; Mr. Harry Chase has some vivid water scenes; Mr. 
Henry Farrer c ovtributes some charming landscapes; Mr. F. M. 
Rehn’s mar'nes are remarkable for their freelom; Mr. C, D. 
Weldon bas an ambitious piece called ** Threads of Gold ;” Mr. 
furner's “ Engaged” is attractive. So we might enumerate, if 
Space allowed. a good of the collee ion, for much of it is 
worthy of g ‘nuine praise. One visit to the galleries suggests a 
mosad, to os Se. poatnees coneet be —— in o glance. The 

tching Club ex at the same ce and at the same 
with the Water Color Society. . — 


WINTER ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 


It is not so generally known as it ought to be that 
amid-winter trip on Long Island Sound is now alto- 
gether pleasant and comfortable. The experiment of 
running the Bristol and Providence on the Fall River 
Live last winter, proved a great success, and, in the fu- 
ture, these boats wiil run the entire year. They are so 
thoroughly heated that the great objection to winter 
travel is removed. There is no crowd, good state-rooms 
being readily obtainable, and,-added to these, prime 
considerations of comfort, the complete appointments 
and service, perfect safety and low fares constitute an 
inducement uf which all eastward. bound travelers will 
do well to avail themselves. 








aeerotula, salt rheum, all humors, boils, pimples. and 
uiseases of the blood, general debility, dyspepsia, bil- 
lonsness, sick headache, kidney and liver complai 

catarrh, and rheumatism, are cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





WASHINGTON MEMORIAL. 





Supt. Peaslee of Cincinnati, from whose report many 
of the following exercises are taken, tells us in a letter 
how they will be used in the schools of Cincinnati. The 
teachers of the upper grades will each select six or 
eight of the gems, explain and teach them thoroughly 
to their pupils during the time—«ne hour per week, set 
apart in the course of study to memorizing choice selec- 
tions from literature. These, one or two at a time, will 
be recited in concert by all the pupils at the celebration. 
The other short selections will be distributed to the pu- 
pils and learned by them outside of school hours. At 
the celebration six or eight boys or girls at a time, will 
come upon the platform, and arrange themselves in a 
semi-circle,.when one will step forward and recite a 
gem, then step back into line ; another will then step 
forward, and soon. We will also add the following 
suggestions : 

Procure, if possible, a large portrait of bcs age sow to 
hang over the platform. Underneath it place a placard 
bearing the dates of his birth and death. Both of these 
may be ornamented with flags and evergreens. 

Some of the following standard selections may be 
read and declaimed. They will be found in our be t 
school Readers and Speakers. 

* The Flag of Washington.” 

**Ode to Washington’s Birthday,” by Holmes. 

‘* Washington's Birthday,” by Cutter. 

** Warren's Address,” by Pierpont. 

Extract from Grimke, beginning, ‘‘ We can not love 
our country with too deep a reverence ” 

** Caaracter of Washington,” by Jared Sparks. 

‘* Importance of the Union,” by Webster. 

** Washington and Franklin.” 

‘The Birthday of Washington,” by Rufus Choate. 
a beginning, ‘“‘I love my country’s pime-clad 

ills.” 

**?’m With You Once Again,” by George P. Morris. 

‘** The Blue and the Gray,” by Finch. 

** Independence Bell.” 

* Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

‘**Our Native Land,” by Walter Scott. 

The following songs are all appropriate, and may be 
dispersed through the program : 

“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

**My Country, ’Tis of Thee.” 

** Hail Columbia.” 

** Red, White and Blue.” 

-** National Hymn.” 

*- America.” 

** Flag of the Free.” 

‘* My Native Land.” 

** Battle Gry.” 

** Rally Round the Flag.” 

Supt. Peaslee suggests this program : 

ist. Introductory Remarks by Teacher. (The teacher 
should explain the object of the celebration, etc.) 

2d. Song by School. 

3d. Composition on Washington. 

4th. Gems. (Recited from platform.) 

5th. Concert Recitation by School. 

6th. Declamation. 

ith. Select Reading. 

8th. Instramestal Wasto, or Song by a Pupil. 

9th. Gems. 

10th. Song by School. 

11th. Declamation. 

SELECTIONS FOR RECITATIONS. 
MY COUNTRY. 
Land of the forest and the rock, 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career, the lightning’s shock ; 
My own green land forever ! 
O never may ason of thine, 
Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the skies which bent above 
His childhood like a dream of love. 
—WHI'TIER. 
Freedom ! sweet Freedom ! our voices resound, 
Queen by God’s blessing, unsceptred, uncrowned ! 
Freedom, sweet Freedom, our pulses repeat, 
Warm with her life-blood, as long as they beat. 
Fold the broad banner stripes over her breast,— 
Crown her with star-jewels, Queen of the West ! 
Earth for her heritage, God for her friend, 
She shall reign over us, world without end ! 
—Ho".MEs. 
Few, few were they whose swords of old 
Won the fair land in which we dwell ; 
But we are many, we who hold 
The grim resolve to guard it well. 
* Strike for that broad and goodly Jand, 
Blow after blow, till men shall see 
That Might and Right move hand in hand, 
And glorious must their triumph be. 
— BRYANT. 
THE CONCORD FIGHT. 
By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
heir flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled foeman stood ; 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
The foe bas long in silence slept: 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 
On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to-day a votive stone, 
may their deed redeem, 





- Take it now, 100 Doses Qne Dollar, 


When like our sires our sons are gone, 





Spirit that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 
Bid Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and Thee. 
—EMERSON. 
SELECTIONS FOR THE LOWER GRADES. 
First Pupit— 
Tell me, who can, about our flag, 
With its red and white and blue ; 
How it came to have so many stars, 
And pretty stripes so few. 
Second Pupull— 
The thirteen stripes are for thirteen States, 
That first into Union came ; 
For each new State we have added a star, 
But have kept the stripes the same. 
Third Pupil— 
The number has now reached thirty-eight, 
So here is an example for you ; 
lake the “‘ old thirteen” from thirty-eight, 
And how many states are new ? 
Fourth Pupil— 
Thirteen from thirty-eight ; let’s see, 
Well, three from eight leaves five, 
And one from three leaves two, 
There will be remainder, twenty-five. 
Fifth Pupil— 
And these all reach from east to west, 
On both the ocean shores ; 
And over all this proud flag waves, 
And the “ Bird of Freedom ” soars. 
[Song-—‘‘ Red, White and Blue.”| 
THE AMERIC\N FLAG. 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
| Pupil holding the Star-Spangled Banner in bis hand. recites :] 
Pupil— 
This is our Flag, and may it wave 
Wide over land and sea! 
Though others love a different flag, 
This is the flag for me. 
CLass—The Chorus— 
And THAT's the flag for all our land, 
We will revere no other, 
And he who loves the symbol fair, 
Shall be to us a brother. ) 





Pupil— 
America’s the land we love, 
Our broad, fair land so free, 
And, schoolmates, wheresoe’er I go, 
THis is the flag for me. 
CLass—The Chorus. 
Pupil— 
These glorious stars and radiant stripes, 
With youthful joy I see ; 
May no rude ha + its beauty mar, 
THIS is the flag for me. 
(Lass—The Chorus. 
MAXIMS OF WASHINGTON. 

‘* Without virtue and without integrity, the finest tal 
ents and the most brilliant accomplishments can never 
gain the respect and conciliate the esteem of the truly 
valuable part of mankind.” 

‘* Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark 
of celestial fire called conscience.” 

‘‘ A good character is the first essential ina man. It 
is, therefore, highly important to endeavor not only to 
be learned, but virtuous. ’ 

‘* Speak not ill of the absent, it is unjust.” 

‘‘Ingratitude, I hope, will never constitute a part of 
my character, nor find a pl ce in my bosom.” 

**] never wish to promise more than 1 have a moral 
certainty of performing.” 

‘*T shall never attempt to palliate my own foibles by 
exposing the error of another.” 

‘“*T am resolved that no misrepresentations, false- 
hoods, or calumny shall make me swerve from what I 
conceive to be the strict line of duty.’ 

**To persevere is one’s duty, and to be silent is the 
best answer to calumny.” 

“Commerce and industry are the best mines of a 
nation.” 

** Associate with men of good quality if you esteem 
your own reputation. for it is better to be alone than in 
bad company.” 

‘*Be courteous to all, but intimate with few ; and let 
those be well tried before you give them your confi- 
dence.” 

‘‘Every action in company ought to be with some 
sign of respect to those present.” 

“Tt is a maxim with me not to ask what, under simi- 
lar circumstances, I would not grant.” 

‘*Let your heart feel for the afflictions and distresses 
of every one.” 

‘* The consideration that |.uman happiness and moral 
duty are inseparably connected, will always continue 
to prompt me to promote the progress of the former by 
inculcating the practice of the latter.” 

FROM WASHINGTON’S WRITINGS. 


1. A different opinion on political points is not to be 
imputed to freemen as a fault. It is to be presumed 
that they are all actuated by an equally laudable and 
sacred regard for the liberties of their country. 
2. Promote as an.object of primary importance, in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
portion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. - : t 
8. This Government, the offspring of our own choice, ; 
uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon full investiga- 
tion and mature deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
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security with energy, and containing within§ itself a 
provision for its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. for author- 
ity, compliance with 1ts laws, acquiescence in its meas- 
ures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental maxims 
of true liberty. 

4. It is of infinite moment that you should properly 
estimate the immeuse value of your National Gnion to 
your collective and individual . happiness; that you 
should cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
tachment to it, accustoming yourself to think and speak 
of it as the palladium of your political safety and pros 
perity. 

5 Bornin a land of liberty ; having early learned 
its value ;Hiaving engaged im the Ate Hn conflict to 
defend it ; having, in a word, devoted the best years ot 
my life to secure its permanent establishment in my 
own country; my anxious recollectious, my oar 
thetic feelings, and my best wishes are irresistably at- 
tracted whensoever in any country I see an oppressed 
nation unfurl the banner of freedom. 

6. Republicanism is not the phantom of a deluded 
imagination. On the contrary, laws under no other 
form of government, are better supported, liberty and 
property betier secured, or happiness more effectually 
dispensed to mankind. 


FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS, 


1. It matters very litile what immediate spot may 
have been the birthplace of‘such a mun as Winston 
No people can claim, no country can appropriate him. 
The boon of Providence to the buman race, his fame is 
eternity and his dwelling place, creation.— CHARLES 
PHILLIPS. 

2. Washington did the two greatest things which, in 
politics, man can have the privilege of attempting. He 
maintained, by peace, that independence of his cc.untry 
which he had acquired by war. He founded a free gev- 
ernment, in the name of the principles of order. and by 
re-establishing their sway. —GvuIzor. 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest ! 

hen Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
—COLLINS. 
DECLAMATIONS, 


Genius of Washington :—How many times have we 
been told that Washington was not a genius, but a 
person of excellent common sense, of admirable judg- 
ment, of rare virtues. Génius we must suppose is the 
peculiar and shining attribute of some orator whose 
tongue can spout patriotic s hes, or some versifier 
whose muse can ‘* Hail Columbia,” but not of the man 
who supported Siates on his arm. and carried America 
in his brain. T!,e madcap Charles Townsend, the motion 
of whose pyrotechnic mind is like the whiz of a hun- 
dred rockets, is a man of genius; but George Washing- 
ton, raised up above the level of even eminent states- 
man, and with a nature moving with the still and 
orderl; celerity of a planet »ound its sun, he dwindles 
in comparison into a kind of angelic dunce. By what 
definition do you award the name to the author of an 
epic, and deny it to the creator of a country? By 
what principle is it to be lavished upon him who sculp- 
tures in pershing marble the image of possible ex- 
cellence, and withheld from him who built up in him- 
self.a transcendent character, indestructible as the ob- 
ligations of duty and beautiful as her rewards? He 
belongs tov that rare class of men who are broad 
enough to include all the facts of a ple’s practical 
life, and deep enough to discern the spiritual laws 
which animate and govern those facts :—k. P. WHIPPLE. 

National Monument to Washington :—Just honor to 
Washington can only be rendered by observi his 
precepts and imitating hisexample. He has built his 
vwn monument. We and those who came after us, in 
successive geverations, are its appointed, its privileged 
guardians. The wide spread republic is the future 
monument to Washington, Maintain its independence, 
Uphold its constitution. Preserve its union. Defend 
its liberty. Let it stand before the world in al) its 
original strength and beauty, securing peace, order, 
equality, and ireedom, to all within its boundaries, and 
sueddiny light and hope and joy — the pathway of 
human liberty throughout the world—and pee ae 
needs nu other monument. Other structures may fully 
testify our veneration for him; this, this alone can 
adequately illustrate his services to mankind. 

Character of Washington :—Cesar was merciful, 
Scipio was continent, Hannibal was patient; but it 
was reserved for Washington to blend them all in one, 
and, like the lovely masterpiece of the Grecian artist, to 
exhibit, in one glow of associated beauty, the pride of 
every model and the perfection of every master A 
conqueror, he was untainted with the crime of blood; 
a revolutionist, he was free from any stain of treason ; 
for ~ ay commenced the contest, and his country 
called him to the command. Liberty unsheathed his 
sword, necessity stained, victory returned it. 

It he had paused here, history might have doubted 
what station to meee Rinagy whether at the head of her 
citizens, or her soldiers, her heroes, or her patriots. 
But the last glorious act crowns his career and 
all hesitation. Who, like W m, after having 
emancipated a hemisphere, resigned its crown and pre- 
ferred the retirement of domestic life to the adoration 
of a land he might be almost said to have created? 
Happy, proud America! 

‘Lhe lightings of heaven yielded to your philosophy ! 
The temptations of earth could not seduce your patri- 
otism !—CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


EDUCATION IN ITS RELATION TO MANUAL INDUSTRY. 
By Arthur MacArthur, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 393 pages. $1.50. 

The object of Superintendent MvecArthur in writing 
this book is not to instruct those who have specially 
studied the question of industrial education, but for the 
better instruction of the average reader. He proceeds 
upon the axiom that successful examyle is of much 
more value than the mest confident affirmations and 
deductions. He avswers the questions, ‘‘ What is in- 
dustrial education?” ‘‘ What are its merits and objects?” 
‘*What } ower does it possess of ministering to some 
useful purpose in the practical arts of life?” In discus 
sing these important topics, he shows, first, the import- 
ance of the discipline of the senses, and proves clearly 
that ovly thr: ugh quick and accurate perception of « ut- 
ward objects by the mind can children seceive knowl- 
edge. An account of the industrial movement in 
France follows, then industrial education in Russia; 
the movement in England, with a comparison of French 


and Eng‘ish methods; the question, as it relates to the 


United States, where our want of trained skill is clearly 
shown. The Technical Schools of the United States are 
described somewhat in detail. 

After this follows a general discussion of the subject 
under the heads, ‘‘Indu-try a matter of State import- 
avce;” “ Application of Experience;” ‘* Question of Ex- 
pénse.” Chemistry, in the lightof mndustrial education, 
is carefully considered. The volume closes with a chap- 
ter on the mcral influence of industry, its humanizing 
effects, its counteracting influence over study, and its 
aid to the working man. 

We have given as full an account of this most valu- 
able book as our space will permit. Its style is clear 
and pointed; its arguments convincing; its spirit free 
from dogmatism, and its genral character indicative 
of clear thinking and intelligent enthusiasm in the most 
important educational movement of the present age. 
It is a direct outcome o: the impulse started by Com- 
enius, Froebel, and Pestalozzi. and in hearty sympathy 
with the most intellig-nt application of the “new” edu- 
cation. We commend tbe volume as the most popular 
and thorough discussion of industrial education that has 
appeared in our country. 


MANUALS OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION for the Use 
of the Teachers of the Grammar and Primary Grades 
under the charge of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York: Twovolumes J.S. Babcock, 55 Cedar 
street, N. Y. . 7 

The circumstances under which these manuals were 
prepared are as follows: In 1882 the old manual was re- 
ferred to a committee for necessary revision. It was 
ordered that it must be made to con‘orm to the present 
course of study, and that the methodsshould be suggest- 
ive only; ‘but in respect to other matter, when so 
stated therein, it should have thesame force and effect as 
a by-law of the Board.” In accordance with this author- 
ity Supt. Jasper and his assistants have prepared these 
books. They contain what the New York City schools 
are required todo. It is not at all to be supposed that 
the teacher's spirit, or his special way of reaching an 
end, or his mede of discipline, if this end is not reached, 
can be printed. The greund to be gone over, and the 
general methods that must he used in going over this 
ground, are here clearly set forth. 

No schools in the world are more thoroughly graded, 
disciplined, and systematically supervised than the 
schools of this city. Supt. Jasper is a prince of tacti- 
cians. Nothingisleftat loose ends, and nothing escapes 
his notice. As far as system, order, regularity, and ar- 
rangement are concerned, the New York schools are as 
nearly perfect as schools can be in our imperfect and 
sinful state. 

What this system is, and what, when, and how these 
ends are reached are clearly set forth in these volumes. 
No supervising officer can afford to be ignorant of their 
contents. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE COMPOUNDS 
OF CARBON, OR ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. Ira 
Remsen, Johns Hopkins Univer:ity, Baltimore. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 

The book, which is strictly an introduction to the 
study of the Compounds of Carbon, or Organic Chemis- 
try, is intended to meet the wants of the students in 
our scientific school, schools of technology, and col- 
leges, and of medical students. It is, perhaps, rather 
more elementary than most of the existing small books 
on the subject, and is hence, itis believed, better adapted 





to the classes of students mentioned. It takes nothing 
for granted except an elementary knowledge of Genera] 
Chemistry, and explains pretty fully the methods of 
thought used in dealing with the subject, and the con- 
nection between the facts and the prevailing hypotheses, 
The attempt has not been made to describe or even men- 
tion most of the compounds of carbon, but all which 
are of real importance to the beginner are treated 
with some de,ree of fullness. Thus there is lees danger 
of confusion than when a larger number is brought to 
the attention of the student. Full directions are given 
for making a number of typical compounds, by methods 
quite within the reach of every chemical laboratory, so 
that with the aid of the book a systematic course of 
laboratory work on carton compounds may be carried 
on. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE. By‘ Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace and W. T. Therelton Dyer. New York: J. Fitz- 
gerald. Paper, 15 cents. 

This series of pamphlets, sixty-four of which are now 
published, comprise some of the most valuable litera- 
ture in the language. We have on several occasions 
highly commended them. 

MAGAZINES. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for February pre. 
sents a beautiful frontispiece drawing, ‘“‘In the Nut 
Tree,” by Dewey Rates. The opening article is Part 11. 
of “Shakespeare's Country,” by Rose Kingsley, fol- 
lowed by an illustrated description of ‘ Naworth 
Castle,” by M. Creighton. H. A. Jones concludes his 
highly ehtertaining papers on ‘‘ The Dramatic Outlook:” 
and “‘ The Girl at the Gate” is brought to the final chap- 
ters by Wilkie Collins. Hugh Conway's strong novel, 
“A Family Affair,” is continued, and reaches an ex. 
ceedingly interestering phase. The entire make up of 
this magazine goes to show the enterprising spirit be- 
hind it and the clear appreciation of the public taste, 
It surely deserves the popularity it is steadily gaining. 

NOTES. 

Macmillan & Co. have become the American agents 

fir L*Art as well as the Portfolio. 


Miss Alice Payn, daughter of the successful editor 
and novelist James Payp, has married Mr. Buckle, the 
editor of the Lundon Times. 


Photographers, both professional and amateur, will 
find much of interest and profit in the new publication, 
Anthony's Photographic Bulletin, published by FE. & 
H. T. Anthony & Co., Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Tilden, some years ago, placed his papers, pub- 
lished and uapublished, in the bands of Hon. John Big- 
elow, who has prepared them for the press. They will 
be published by Harper & Brothers in March. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in press some ex- 
ceedingly interesting new works, among which are: 
The ‘‘ Life of Society,” a study by E. Woodward Brown; 
and ‘‘ Kaméhaméha the Great; His Birth, Loves, and 
Conquests : a Romance of Hawaii,” by C. M. Newell. 


William E. Burton, Actor, Author, and Manager; A 
Sketch of his Career, with Recollections of his Perform- 
ances, by William L Keese, witha number of character 
illustrations in heliotype, and an engraving of the 
Chambers Street Theater, The edition will be printed 
from type for subscribers, and will be limited to 500 
copies. 


Dr. Holmes’s “‘ Emerson” has been received with ev- 
thusiasm in England The London Telegraph says that 
‘itis certain that Mr. John Morley and the able con- 
tributors whom he has enlisted to write the lives of 
* English Men of Letters,’ will have to bestir themselves 
if —— books should appear uvon the other side of 
the Atlantic.” 


CATALOGUES, REPORTS, ETC., RECEIVED. 
Annual Report of the Board of Education of the State Norma! 
Scbool, Madison, Dak. 
Manual of the Public Schools of Pulaski Co..Md. W. E. Nethb- 
, Co. Supt., Winamac, Ind. By orcer of the County Board 
ot Education for 1884-5. This is the fullest outline of county 
work received at this office. The pamphlet contains 107 pease 
Fifteentn Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of Illinois, July 1, 1882-June 30, 1884. 
Hon. Henry Raab, Supt. : 
Eleventh Re of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Caliiornia tor School Years ending June «0, 1 
and June 30. 1884. Hon. William T. Welcker, Supt. 
Buffalo pense Schools. Report of the Superintendent of Edu- 


ion, 1883 4, 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
lnsiocan Hon Hampsbire. Hon. J. W. tp . 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsy!- 
vania for the Year ending June 2, 1884. Hon. E. E. Higbee. 


Supt. 

-fifth Annual of the Common Schools of Cincit 
nati. “Hand-Book for tie Beleol Year beginning Sept. 1, 185. 
Hon. John B. Peasiee, Supt 


* 





HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR SICK HEADACHE. 
Dr. N. 8. READ, Chicago, says: ‘I think it is a rew- 
edy of the highest value in many forms of mental #04 
nervous exhaustion, attended by sick headache, dy 


pepsia and diminished vitality, 
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‘| WEBSTER'S LATEST AND BEST. 


- ’ The eaitors and publishers of Webster's Unabridged have just brought out Webster’s Practical—an entirely new Diction- 








‘h ary, which contains more than twice the amount of matter and illustrations ever before offered for the price. It also embodies 
ed several new features which render it pre-eminent to such a degree that for general reference in every household it will not pay 
er to use the older works any more than it would pay to journey across the continent in a lumbering old stage coach, while the 
to numerous advantages of a lightning express are available. 

on 


WHICH ARE NOT TO BE FOUND 
IN THE OLDER DICTIONARIES. 


| MGW FEATURES OF WEBSTER PRACTICA 
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“BEAT OUT OF SIGHT.” || DERIVATIVE TERMINATTONS. | COMPOUND WORDS. ! eee corns Sia PHRASES. 
Porbear, f6r-bar’, v. i. (imp. -bir” ‘obs. Horse, hirs, 2 A hoofed quadruped used for draught 00S Sang. TOOE yp. 
al- The multiplicity of poorly printed| "Yorsaue: pp: rorbouse; roxstanixo.), To re | FAREH (AMR): TaRiNe} Today Neos of Tailer-bird. 
and poorly bound cheap diction- = a Spee Saags Ye seuss, So | 3 to get into one's hold or possession: to 
tz- cline. —v. t. To avoid, abstain from; to treat with possession of by force or artifice, capture; to 
aries (which are but little morethan | qonsideration, indulge, bear with — ance, x “Geune tapon or beball, caine, soleus te captivana, th 
poor compilations from the old) ing: patience; rutsaining “enbdnesn <= Persie w. pe py tt ge a A Te 
yw editions of Webster on which the! “BADE (-bad”); p. p.-BIDDEN or (obs. “BID 3 -B1D- a likeness of, delineate; to assume, acquire (shape ); 
. | 1xG.) To command to forbear, or not to do; te for- to permit to one's self, enjoy or experience (rest 
rs copyrights have expired) have bid from entering or approaching; to ol revenge, delight, Fim Brn. 4 p pe adopt (a 
wd caused the editors and publishers) $i, prombit, interdict reid’ danea'n. Act of, resolution): t9 accept (something offered): to par 
ns of that world-renowned standard| or condition of being, cte.— Porbid’der, ». — Soaps be cubentt to, tolarete, endure: te cat (eome- 
to “‘ beat out of sight ” not only all bid“  P@. Repelling Nag ney ol un- thine presented to the mind), to receive in thought 
dictionary competitors, but their ‘onnraRn. — Forfend” or Forefend’, v. ¢ To fend ear, agvee with: to convey move, rempve, conduct 
own previous efforts as well. The| Perese’:.t lip, romewisr: p- proonst-oorxe] asst pt A 
° ~~ Namen oy ay we See ~ be fixed; to have the intended or natural’gffect; to 
re. great object sought has been to|  tage'ot, sive ui, rnign, renounce: [See nn unde Pisae sain Tecaption: to move or direct te evuree. 
7 -j|— ye. et. ». -GO . T; p- ' . > 
‘ut resent in the ondensed and) poor -cortsn:-arrrise} ‘To tox the emer ea of song, Give ta hand hg s computor oh eke time 
andy iorm 0 e rs rractica of; not to think of; to treat with inattention, | 1, ears; 2 foreleck; % fore | Sank ; 98, belly; 27, haunch; —s on | + "i 
iL. everything to bedesiredinalexicon| ‘Sieh — To forgctonc’s sdf. Tobe guilty | ‘eet: 4, eye: & costes S| Sate: S tee wee of a favorable state of things to the prejudice of. 
‘ol y g & ie of what is unworthy of one; to lose one’s dignity, nose; 7, nostril; 8. point of es x leg: me eas bred = t. aim. To ain. S fof. ae TEE codecs, 
aoe for use in every household. Of the| temper, or ssit-contro!. — Porget’fal. fule. Api? | Tsuen pal;ia mene; | bene Sh creer’ Aces | Dring lower, deprem to swallows to pull’ down, 
rth several new features which it ©m-| secs. s. Quality of being forgetful: lossof remem | 1 titheres 1, puroud | Si passage, ts the gress pat bo, vinase | Te ecprd, write down, te otteck. 
hi bodies, the following reproductions} —brance or recollection; oblivion; failure to-beag in | fi jugular vein, 18, shoal | let 41, 5 Se. cone intended effect, be efficacious. — To t. heart. To 
. of will illustrate the more prominent : A sina herb, bearing’ a blue fer, the emblesn ny \--3 0 LI > stellate zo cuathdense crucurags, — 70 ¢ to To incton, 
° . — Forget 2. — giv’, w. ¢. . : : " 
, PREFIXES. (np @avE: P. P. “GIVEN , -<OIVING] To cease to im- or the saddle; the male of the genus horse, disting. phy tae I, AD Soy 
a4 Un- inseparable prefix, (1) a negative prefix, used — eg. one & - Gee vat ~The r ae ay comprehend. — To t. in hand. To undertake, at 
, un-, , . a .— Forgiv _— ; a irame “ . > 
vel, with oouee, adjectives, waver — oo oa give” news m, Act of, or disposition or willingness | pei Sing = ) aS quvlly. qusclgasly, or ~ danaty Tot tones "To bid 
‘ _— wo being o 3 -; pardon; mission. — ‘er, 2. — Ww a vein. (J y. y. vianely ot. ve. ‘o bid 
ex. p= and uses. (1) Ux- may be prefixed to al- giving. p. a. moaed to forgive: mild: mereiful: | 1h foot-rope from the middle of yard to its extrem- ——= ag Lay La yyy Ty 
most any adjective or adverb, to form a meaning the com nate. — 7, a. Deserted: lost: in ity; a thick rope near the mast for hoisting a yard or — Toe beh come eet tha : =p don ts 
» of negative of the simple word, as, in, Di pitiful plight; abject: pitiable.—Ferlera ( Mil.) extending a on it.—v. t. (WORSED (hOrst), HORS- —Tot.of. T . nee ed the = ss oo 
clean, ly, not wisely : such com a A detachment of wae to lead in an assault, enter a sxc.) To provide with a horse or horses; to ride o outside) te Ae pe halle ee lb. aya . or 
be- Pe Ue LE Ah p— ew ee ay 9 p ge yh oe withdraw, call or draw away ; to swallow; to pur- 
ste ferent from that of the simple word; which have > -8aK’ING.] To pat on benwe entirely, depart or horseback. ( Mi.) A mounted soldier. — Horse’ man- Sees, Sate nets. to Sey, vepeodast, —— 
, Teg saeieeauymeasroedrorests | Tate trmisteeternugies rem: | escent tmnt Maer aeae atime | Sts deine draw ot carries fn ' 
§ + v. t. [rmp, ~ tp. p. : - — To t. place. To » Co _— Te 
, pt Le) Be ae te ee ront. To live and grow, as 4 plant: to be established, 
expresses the reversal of the action in th.—» Brmee hw it perjury ally given to horses.—-ear, railroad car drawn as principles. — To ¢. ade To use any ad 
by the simple word, as, unlock, to open that “Sirenens*en. « = een Ore oS chestnut, ches’nut, ». A tree bearing vantage offered “by, employ to advan + to catch 
nts ‘Which has been closed by locking.—{n the ease of | ea 6am owy flowers and large nuts, —said to have been by canning, we gireumnetaness to the Prejudice of: 
iy Eeuifications Tap ction Suvated, Ue tap of tho 3 ing occurred more frequently on the ir- pm Gt was Soreenly quount (i SS t. up. To - al valeo, to buy -' borrow; 
prefixes, as, undone (tr. wado), unfastened, ruined, | regular terminations of derivatives than -| — tat/Wnden, pl. A, sailor's name for 3 to odeate, Gaikotes tn vaptiemad « to tnein whae ox 
itor Unabie, una’ bl, a. Noe wey at y ee sufficient [OD all other classes of words com- Seuss ct enim be ve Tahal to py 4 other left off; to oceupy, fill; to assume, carry on or 
strength, means, knowleage, skill, ete.: impotent. |bined; and yet Webster’s Practical is the; P'SSege ns. “aloud, coarse, boisterous laugh. — ceanags 2s Gneinan: SS comers, Sactucn 0 atest, 
the coui“plished, -plisht, a. Not accomplished or | »nly cheap dictionary that has ever at-| power, ». ‘The power which horse is oa of of caslatings to Tavers to cctlcets te enact ta tents ts 
perfo: ar not wend or polished by culture--Ua- tempted togivethem. The New Ameri- exerting. ee.) | og Loe, i pay and receive. — To f. xjun one’s self. To assume. 
not to be accounted for; inexplicable; strange; mye- Can and National Popular, for instance,| }ASMG sy sna pounds raised'| foot ina minute. A undertake; to appropriate to one's self, allow to be 
will terious. — Unadvis’able, -viz°a-bi,a. Not advisable, (the combined sale of which for the past| machine operated by horses. —-race, ». A race by foe gre hye ty Se ad Fal Y 
; not to be recommended ; incxpedient ; cont five years has been nearly one million|  horses.—-rad‘ish, =, (ot) A cruciferous herb. « violently affected. — Tot. to. To apply to, be fond 
ion, eS a et on tie copies)— both of these dictionaries give) led toseurny cam boven onde’ s eee. of; to resort to, betake to.— To t. a with. To be 
.& tien: impredent rash; inconsiderate, — Unalieet’ = y16 oftee 50 — inctading Gomeee. —-rake,. A rake drawn by horse-power. conecnerd ew phy ot whent cppesition. 
as G. Not affected or moved; destitute of affection or tives) which are treated in the above Tearlsabuse.— Ueber a. One whe tm ro 
SS =e ae ge nd bg =e pales |“*Forbear” paragraph. Of course “New/\correctly designed, skillfully engraved osiven, cr appghende. = Taking. >. =~ Alluring: 
not reduced by foreimn eimixture; unmixed: pare, |AmMerican” and “National Popular” are|and cleanly printed for only $1. attracting.—a. Act of gaiuii.g possession; agitation; 
yub- - ‘uous, -big’u-us, a. Not ambiguous; not specially fitting titles foralexicon omit-| agsociation.—We comprehend as well, - excitement; distress of wind 
of doubtful meaning; plain; clear; certain.—Una’- tin 34 out of 50 wordsin common use ;| h hb by th | 7 ’. Practic vr 
Big- -a/mi-e-bi,a. Not amiable: not conciliating ang yet none of the older dollar diction-|°% Teme™mber things chiefly by their asso- | omitted from Webster's Practical Diction 
. ; not to ; unlovely; ill |* 1 ciations. The new grouping methods | ary;and no considerate parent will per- 
ll natured. —Unaneled’. -a-néld’, a. Not having ree |8riesare more completeinthis particular. loyed in Webster’ ical } = . oo 
-” ceived extreme unction.— Unapt’, a. Not a rd in- In yiew of this tact, which can be éasil ,\omplozed in Wonster s Pract pot only | mit it to be omitted from his next educa 
spt: dull; unskillfuls not qualited ort; unsuitable. verified; who will say that any child ean |stves, space. but it utilizes the principles | tional investment—only $1. 
J. — |afford to use such iaecomplete works while Ske Gasaaihe ead tke chase wan. Minimum Loss $10 Annually.—Tho 
ex: |As the words given under the above Webster’s Practical is available at only $1?) >ranhs for instance, will co hend and | importance of supplying every child with 
ee” grap . mpre Webster's Practical for his very own 
are: prefix cover nearly four pages of the) Condensation.—By grouping all de-|remember two or three times as much a8 | j, not generally appreciated. In view of 
dictionary, we have reproduced only Tivative and compound words under their|could be gained in the same number of | the fact that it is possible for a child to 
wh; ; root or leader, such words are adequately |minutes consulting the old_arrange- rs icti . - 
enough to illustrate the manner im/troated in one-thirdof the space required ments If ttme 1s wort saving, Webster's | seora a from & good oe onary than 
and which they are treated.) / \by the old arrangement. The derivative|Practical is the cheapest among ten | loved en a 4. school seat vn, it 
ll. Prefixes and Suffixes —It is believed|/or Forbear paragraph above fairly illus |thousand at only $1 per copy- s evident t the prive of. Webster’: 
that the treatmentof prefixes and suffixes |trates this point—50 lexicon word#in as| wot Desirable ‘ Omitted. — Not Practical beats almost no proportion to 
A in Webster's Practical (as partially illus- many lines. By this means nearly all the only are the spelling, pronunciation and | its many advantages over the older works 
f- , a ? 
trated above) is more convenient for ref-| desirable material to be found in the $4| definitions of all simple, derivative and | If the time and possible cducational re- 
oud erence and study, more readily compre- and $5 dictionaries is presented in & con-| «om pound words in general use given in | quirements are to be valued, $10 is a very 
eter Bonded. and i> every syag Dettoc atoves raat ae nena orm in Webster’s| Webster's Practical, but phrases as well.| low estimate of the annual loss to evers 
h tot coma re 4 6 an - ; = any the| clical for Only $1. Yet with a more extended vocabulary | child who for any reason whatever shall! 
the a a “hand st ie 6 the chia hol Tllustrations.—Webster’s Practical is|than wasever before attempted in acheap | not be provided with Webster's Practica! 
aed would not pronto tho extent, ot at Ionnt Wuuetrnodty, roma ea Ab tence ae pany |dleonay, vith ite, ami treet all feaasa lh Sect ee es ont 
id , , CHSTavings as are given in the of any/| prefixes and suffixes eorw 8 ttle self-denial to provide one or more 
> 500 3 on Gus feature alone of Webster's | other dollar dictionary, while in size and list of phrases, and by far the largest and copies in every famil y will prove a better 
ract _ |quality those in Webster are incompar-| best pronouncing vocabulary o obroper economy than an endowment of hoarded 
Derivative Terminations.—A promi-jably superior. Wherever illustrations|names ever compiled (over ), | bank st-.ck later on in life. Every reader 
h eD- nent business man remarked to the writer | would help to elucidate the text they have | nothing which would add to its usefulness | needs a copy of Webster’s Practical at 
that not long since that his mistakes in spell-|been introduced—nearly 1,500 of themjas a lexicon for the million has been! only $1. Don't forget about it. 
con- 
es of THE QUANTITY TEs T. 
>] ves . ° - 9 
“i The Text of WEBSTER’S PRACTICAL (Price $1.00) contains nearly 700,000 Words and about 1,500 Niustration-. 
The Text of New American Dictionary (Price $1.00) contains less than 240,000 Words and exactly 116 Illustrations. 
The Text of National Popular Dictionary: (Price $1.00) contains less than 240,000 Words and exactly 116 Illustrations. 
ormal The Text of National Standard Dictionary (Price $1.00) contains less than 210,000 Words and exactly 612 Illustrations. 
ae A SUBSCRIPTION - BOOK,.—As Webster’s Practical is not for sale at book-stores, our readers will be able tc 
ounty j 


procure it only from canvassing agents, unless it be ordered in connection with this journal in accordance with our Speciat 
cae Offers. ' If you want to canvass for the book alone, address 8. 8. WOOD, Sole Agent, 13414 W. 33d St., New York. 


SPHCIAL OFFERS. 


iction 
, 1883 
Bau: _._ 1. No reader of the SCHOOL JOURNAL can afford to do without Webster’s Practical 
Publi Dictionary. lf it could not be obtained for less than $10 00, it would even then be the best book 
anayr- investment than could be made. And yet we have arranged to offer Webster’s Practica!, fora 
mist limited time. free by mail, postpaid, to any subscriber who will send one new subscriber to the 
“ss SCHOOL JOURNAL. amen 

2. We will sead Webster’s Practical Dictionary free by mail, postpaid, to any subscriber of the SCHOOL JOUR- 

NAL who will send us one new subscriber to the INSTITUTE and 15 cents for postage and packing. 

3. We will send Webster's Practical Dictionary free by mail, postpaid, to any subscriber of the SCHOOL JOUR- 
sid NAL who will send us three new subscribers to TREASURE-TRO E. 
1 and A sample copy to any address, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00. Address 
, dys 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 
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English Tiheretage tad has become one of 
the most im —— studies pursued in our 
schools, a it is with eagerness that 
teachers greet every new text-book on the 
subject promising an advance in 
methods or spirit, The new literature 
course inaugurated by Messrs. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. deserves attention for its 
claims in this regard. It is thought that 
the tendency lately has been to condense’ 
the study of English literature into brief 
volumes, and that this has been done at 
the expense of thoroughness. In this 
series the aim has been to return to the 
fuller treatises. Cleveland’s Compendium, 
Cleveland’s X1X. Century, and Cleveland's 
American Literature are the principal 
books in the course, and Prof. Cleveland's 
reputation speaks for their high quality. 
We suggest that teachers Jearn more par- 
ticularly of these works by reference to 
the firm’s advertisement on another page. 

The study of Geography, as all teachers 
know, may be made either a reward ‘or a 


punishment, accordingly as it is presented. |: 


Among those books that make the study 
a pleasure to all intelligent pupils may be 
counted Maury’s ‘‘Elementaty Ceog- 
raphy,” and the same author's *‘ Revised 
Manual.” These books haveattained what 
may truly be termed a world-wide reputa 
tion, and their great merit justifies this 
abundantly. It is safe to say that ceach- 
ers wishing to enlist the cordial interest 
of pupils in their studies and lead them to 
a true acquaintance with geog B--o~ — 
not neglect Maury’s works. 

published by the University Publishing 
Company of 19 Murray St., New York. 

In this day of beautiful books—this 
time when all the talents of author, edi- 
tor, printer, and binder are combined to 
render books attractive both inside and 
out—the publications of Mess's T. Y. 
Crowell & Ce, are remarkabl e, for, in ad- 
dition to the talents above enumerated, 
is the talent of the publishers, knowing 
what the public most wants and what 
they can afford to pay for it. It is on 
this point that Messrs. Crowell & Co. 
have made a palpable “hit,” for their 
books, in addition to many other merits, 
have that of cheapness ; so that, notwith- 
standing their choice contents and elegant 
appearance, they are within reach of a 
slender purse. Their volume of Red Let- 
ter Poems especially deserves the best 
that has been said of it, and we commend 
to teachers the perusal of the letters in the 
advertisement on another page. 

‘‘What can I speak?” is so often the 
question that any book helping to answer 
it is sure of commanding attention. “The 
Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations,” 
published by the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory, of Philadelphia, con- 
tains pieces for recitation adapted to all 
ages and occasions, and teachers will do 
well to give it consideration. 

The Prang Educational Co., of 7 Park 
St., Boston, has been among the first to 
meet the demand of the time for high- 
class text-books and charts to be used in 
art education. Their drawing models, 
school-pencils, and school compasses, and 
other scientitic apparatus and materials 
are also favorably known to instructors in 
art. A catalogue, and full particulars 
concerning these, may be obtaine | by ad- 
dressing them. 

The improved Geographical and Histor- 
ical Cards published by Messrs, Freeman 
& Riddle, of South Charleston, Ohio, have 
proved a success when put to the practi- 
cal test of school-roem use, They cover 
the whole field of geography and United 
States history, and will certainly prove a 
help to the progressive teacher. A sam- 
ple set of either kind will be sent on re- 
mittance of one dollar to the publishers. 


EXPERIENCE vs. INEXPERIENCE. 


It is a matter of regret that in introduc- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilia, its proprietors are 
obliged to overcome a certain distrust by 
some people who have unfortunately 
bought worthless compounds mixed by 
persons ignorant of pharmacy. Messrs. 
C. I. Hood & Co. are reliable p larmacists 
of long experience, and they make no 
claims for Hood’s Sarsaparilla which can- 
not be substantiated by the strongest proof. 
And we say to those who lack confidence, 
read the unsolicited testimonials in favor 
of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and then prove its 
merits by actual personal test. We are 
confident you will not be disappointed, 
but will find it a medicine of great value, 
which can be implicitly relied upon. 100 
Doses $1. 

A suitable material for marking with 
chalk or slate-pencil is, with many teach- 


Fers, a matter of continual search and ex- 
riment, and they will be glad to have 
to their notice the article mand- 
factured by the New York Silicate Book- 
Slate Co., of 191 Fulton St., New York, 
and which is extensively in use both by 
public and private schools. ‘Their illus- 
point catalogue will be sent on applica- 
ion 
*‘One more cup, please,” is what Tea 
ladies say after drinking the beverage 
furnished by The Great American the 
Co., of 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 
and the puzzle is, whether the ladies are 
more delighted with’ the tea and coffee, 
or with the beautiful decorated tea, din- 
ner, and toilet sets offered by this enter- 
prising firm. By addressing them one 
wn learn all particulars. 
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e reliable blood-purifier, and renty 
Made only by C.. 1. HOOD. & CO., 





mae BEST THING KNOWN vox 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family. rich or px or, should be without it. 


Sol_ by ali Grocers. BEWAR* of imitations 
well designed to mis'esd. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
ways bears the above symbo! and name of 

JAMES PYLF, NEW YORK. 


GOLD MEDaL, PARI, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
wi.h Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


0. BAKED & C0. Dorchester, Mass. 


BIND YOUR 


SCHOOL JOURNALS. 


This Binder is light, strong and handsome, 
and weekly issues of the SCHOOL JOURNAL are 
held together by it in the convenient form of a 
book, which can be kept lying on the reading- 
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table. It is made of two white wires joined to- 
gether in the —, with slides on — ag = 
pressing the wires together, thus hol 





apes together by pressure without itlisting 
hem. e will furnish the nine-inch Binders at 





the folk oe He ri postpaid : one for 10 cents ; 
two for 20 cents; four for 30 cents. 


February 14, 1885. 
<I — 


Just adopted by the N. Y. State Teachers” Reading Girdle. 


LECTURES ox m SCIENCE w» ART or EDUCATIOy, 


By JOSEPH PAYNE, 


a ee es the Science and Art o eee See Cottage 
Preceptors, London, Engla 
One volume, with Portrait. aia 264 pages, English cloth a gold side and back stamp, 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. PAPER COVER. 59 CENTS. 

Thie volume is issued by the eon BI to supply the demand which is growing all over the 
country, even among ers in 0 w salaries, for - 4 better comprehension of 
education. . The aeiae of 5 aes edition: > .75, of our edition o; $1.00. This edition cop- 
tains all that can be read to ican teacher, rs two very Valuable je. 
tures on Pestalozzi and Bede ee not ine > ‘the other edition. The volume ig well printed fron 
beautiful clear type on | tid paper, = is perme one cone bound. 

CONTENTS: Preface; A ‘the Pract Payne; The Science and Art o 
Education; The Theory or Seience ot Education ; The ce or Art of Education ; Education 
Methoa3; Princip’ es of the Science of eat on ; f Teaching with their Correspondi ing 
Praetice ; The ber a we of the Training of the hteagher ‘The True Foun m of Science Teach. 
ing; Pestaloz«. * the Influence of bis Principles Practice on Elementary Educatio 
.1d the Kind ,rgarten System of Elementary Education. 

. A word of commendation from Col. Parker. 
“Nowmar Park, Il! , April 9, 1884. 
“Turse Payn 4 1, ctures in my profvssional training class as a text-book, and consider it ene 6 thes noah, 
tble books for teacher. Francis W. 


B. L. KELLOGS & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, few York, 
WANTED 


A gentleman of education, young,. ener- 
getic, of good address, and used to conversing 
with ‘ladies, for permanent position that can 
be made to return from $1,500. to $3,000 , 
year. One who has been a ‘teacher prefer red, 
Address with full particulars, age, experience. 
etc, W.O. N. Care E. L. KELLOGG & (0. 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


REMACY&00, ors 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


ms; Freebe 








} 
| owing to the general depression that has 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

wns |existed in the Silk business in Europe 
WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR) during this winter, 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 


have been enabled to 
purctase several large lots of fine CACHE. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
|MERE FINISHED BLACK SILKS, 


MUSLIN 
|'SATINS, MERVEILLEUX, RHAD- 
U N D ERW EA R, AMES, SATIN SURAHS, etc., which 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND they are now offering in both their 

DESIGN, WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORK- | 

MANSHIP CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR | | WHOLESALE 

PRICES WE GUARANTEE LOWER THAN | 
ANY OTHER HOUSE, 


and RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENTS at 


RARE BARGAINS IN /PRICES. 


LINEN GOODS jaMESM’CREERY &CO. 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT: IMPOR- | 
TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, Towels, Broadway and 11th St. 
New York. 


remarkably low 


CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, | 
QUILTS, PLANO AND TABLE COVERS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 





TO ADVERTISE and meet with s: 
quires a — 

value of newspapers, and a correctly dis} 

To secure such information DICI iOUSLY 

as will enable you to een | | 

CONSULT LORD «=> THOMAS 


SPAPER ADVERTISING, ~ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
(0k LATEST STYLE FLORAL BEADT! Es 8,M 





to, Landscape and Satin Cards with y: 
i" Sachel,Yaheeet f Embossed 
i List, cy il for Lc. 8 
Pant S eporte of Eminned Pictures, Agent 


Levely Rolled Gold F' for caly 50 cents 
FRANKLIN PRINTING Co. 


vew Haven, Com 
WANTED. A ition by experienced lad, 
business correspondent, secretary, ani liter 
amanue sis. authoress, and translator. High 
testimonials. Business, E. L. Kevioce & 
25 Clinton Pl., N. Y. 
— 


Wanted Immediately 
On pend. ye. ary and commission a gentleman of expe" 
© represent our interests in New Yorks 
a Address, ‘ 
RLLOGG 2 & ©0., Box 1698, N. Y.P ° 


New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 
Cards no S alike, name on, l0c., 13 packs $1. Warranted be 
sold. Semple Book, 4e. L. JONES & OO., Nassau, Nel 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOMKS 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining. 
Se FINANCIAL. 
those who are un- — - 
should read the 10 ye 
ort of Ts 
PN VES TORS Stee ete. os 
| Soo: this aie paper he e second week of every month 


COMFORT CHAIR nw Haves, Cr. ed at 7 to 12 per cent, Not a dollar! * 
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The Rising 


sun should find you resolved to give| 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a thorough trial. It} 


will cleanse and invigorate your blood, and 
restore the vital organs to their natural 
functions. Mrs. J. D. Upham, 231 Shaw- 
mut avenue, Boston, Mass., writes: “ For 


| Generation 


follows generation, transmitting a legacy 
of good or iil, according to well-known 
physical laws. To the unfortunate suf- 
erer from hereditary Scrofula, nothing can 
be more cheering than the assurance that 
in Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsapa- 


a.nuimber of years I was troubled with In~ rilla_ is found a constitutional remedy, 


digestion, and unable, without distress, to | 


take solid food. After using Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla one month I was 


Entirely Cured.” 


Mrs. H. M. Thayer, Milton, Mass., writes: 
“I have been very much troubled with 
torpidity of the liver, and Dyspepsia. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me.” 
J. W. Bradlee, Hyde Park, Mass., writes: 
“TIT was greatly reduced by Dyspepsia, 
and was advised to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which entirely cured me.” Mrs. 
M. F. Hamblett, 25 Lawrence street, 
Lowell, Mass., writes: ** I was sick two 
years with stomach and liver troubles, and 
obtained no relief until I took 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. Since that time I have en- 


joyed excellent health.” 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Mrs. | 


which eliminates the poisonous taint, and 
restores to the blood the elements neces- 
sary to 


Life and Health. 


Alarie Mercier, 3 Harrison avenue, Low- 
| ell, Mass., writes: “My son was weak 
jand debilitated, treubled with sore eyes 
and Serofulous humors. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla restored him to perfect health.” 
Irving H. Edwards, Ithaca, N. Y., writes: 
| “* From the time I was four years old, until 

eighteen, I was subject to Secrofulous sore 
throat. Many a time my neck has been a 

raw sore, from poultices put on to draw 
out the inflammation. I took four bottles 
| of Ayer’s Sar- 
| 
| 


saparilla 


|and have never had the disease since, in 


sixteen years.” 


Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





'sACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


————e 








WANTED.—A lady to teach Latin, Greek, 
and pat ang ina fey — ts registered f Sal- 
ary $6 r year inanbP cants ered for this 
position free of charge ddress Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 38 8 Madison St., Chicago. 


“As a medium of communication between 
teachers and those in quest of os I believe 
that your Agency is a Markie service.” PROF. 
A. MARKHAM, P’ am's Academy, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 


Introduces to colleges. schools, and families su- 
perior a, See cipals, sane, Tutors, 
and pe or every bes op penn instruc- 
‘ion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal) 


** ion Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 





THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 


FOR THE 


Preservation of Health 
AND THE 


CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 


A Public and epetpamensl Institution organized up- 
der the laws of the Sta 


Governed by a eae of Trustees and a Medical 
Board. 


Founded = a plan which enables every Physician 

become owner and controller, and to obtata 
the right to attend patients within its walls, even 
though unconnected with it in an official capacity. 

Indorsed at its ~~ by four-fifths of the 
Medical Faculty of New York. 

It is equipped with all ‘kinés of Baths ; Static 4 
~~ other form of Electricity : facilities tor Ma 

ish Movements, and Manipulations of every 

scription with Instruments and Apparatus for the 





23 Union Square, New ¥ York. 
= TEACHERS, a3'F5KGA%, 


romeity provided re Families, Schools, and 


Skilled plied with > le 
Circulars of Good & hools free to Paren 
School fa, and sold. 
School and dergarten Material, etc. 
J. W SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States 
and Territories. 





J. A. Rrroagy, Ph.D. Pres. Lennox C .llege, Hop- 
kinten, lowa, write: “ I have recommended your 
Educational Bureau as the best I know to my 
friend P.of.—— he will register with you. You 
wilremember me asa former member of your 
bureau. I may call for your help again.” 

For application form and list of testimonials, address 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Ailentown Pa. 


OCR WAT ——— AGENCY. 
oo ies Teachers 
= positions in Public and - ale, Fami- 


ies and Colleges. Send stamops for circulars. 


6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


E. 14 Union Undergarments. ; 1 4th 
me EOUL = 








Vest and Drawers in One. 
ULPOISE. 


pecialties into which the Arts of Medicine 
and Surgery, in their appltostica to Chronic Maladies, 
— now divided ; and, hort, with every Appliance 
and Remedy necessary for its work. 

Baths, Electricity and Manipulssions given as Luxu- 
ries, or for the Preservation of Health. 


Persons desiring further information will readily 
secure it by adressing 


Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 
Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 


Inflam mation. 





CATARRH 


Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
Sense of Taste & 
A quick & 
Positive Cure. 

@o cents by mail regis: 


tered. Sample by mail 10 cents. Send for circular. 
ELY BROS., Druggists, Owege, N. Y. 


The “QUINGY” Methods. Just Published 
NOTES OF 











Made in all weights 
0, Cashmere 





,. Price $2.25. Supporters, tary 
Napkins, etc. "Goons work promptly attended to. 
New ENLARGED ILLUSTATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS, A.. 


-_ 


. A ition by ex pomuset lady, 
for 
dw maine Kingigh Languages, rudimentary 


FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 








care Mr. Hanks, }. 


TALKS o TEACHING 








“i BEWARE OF “Boys — Sine.—I once 
eard.a boy down the street singing 
at the top y aoe lungs. ‘‘Dare to do 
right, dare to be true !” singing it so loud 
that he woke up all the babies on the 
block and set alee lost dog in the 
ward to barking, and us he sang he 
smashed a window, broke a chicken's s leg 
with a stone, “gassed” a market wagon, 
shot a farmer in the eye with a “‘nigger 
shooter,” hit a dog with a shinny club 
that made poor Carlo how] till his back 
ached, pulled a picket off the fence, slap- 
- a little boy and took his cookey away 
rom him. He disappeared inside the 
school-room, and above all other voices I 
could hear his soulful st riek in the morn- 
ing song, ‘‘Oh! how I love my teacher.” 
And before prayer was over he inked a 
boy's nose, put two bent pints where they 
would do the most harm, salted a claim 
of shoemaker’s wax on the teacher's 
chair, scratched his name on the desk 
with a pen, ate an apple and fired the core 
into the ear of the good boy with a thin 
neck, who was never tardy or absent.— 
Burdette. 
Ses 


**Gran’MA,” said a boy of nine years, 
‘show old are you?” 

“About sixty-six,” 
mother. 

** You'll die soon—won’t you, gran'’ma?” 

** Yes, dear; E expect to.” 

“And when I die, gran’ma, can I be 
buried side of you ?” 

**Yes, dear,” said she, as .her h ar' 
warmed toward the little one, whom she 
folded closer in her arms. 

‘**Gran’ma,” softly whispered the rogue, 
** gimme ten cents.” 





said the grand- 





THE meres nm ot OF THE MOORS 


By the Spaniards, not led t the discovery of 
America by Christo: ioe ‘olumbus, but it opened 
way for its tiement and dovelonerment 


The results growin; ng out of this conquest and dis- 
covery were manifold, chief among which was 
the erection of the Grand Union Hotel opposite 
the Grand Central Depot, New York City, whose 
owner, not content with sasoes ing the traveling 
public witb more than 600 ele; t rooms at $1 
and upwards per day coupled with the opportuni- 
ty to save $3 carriage hire and expense vo geage 
transfer, has entered the field of authorship and 
compiled an elegantly illustrated treatise of the 
above subject, which will be mailed to ~d ad- 
dress upon the re: eipt of two 2-cent stam 

Address “£,” Grand Union Hotel, New’ York 
City, N. Y. 





BAKED beans have been found at Wor- 
cester, Mass., at a depth of 1,600 feet, thus 
clearly showing that Boston culture was 
known in the stone age.—St. Paul Dispatch 
(January 12). 


hha lle a 
Look out for your Head. 

No matter what parts it may finally af- 
fect, Catarrh always starts in the head, 
and belongs to the head. There is no 
mysterv about the origin of this direful 
disease. It begins in a neglected cold, 
One of the kind that is “* sure to be better 
in a few days.” Thousands of victims 
know how it is by sad experience. Ely’s 
Cream Balm cures colds in the head and 
Catarrh in all its stages. Not a snuff nor 
aliquid. Applied with the finger to the 
nostrils. - 

—___——_2o—___—__ 

Ir is claimed that a man never loses 
anything by politeness, but this has 
proved to be a mistake. Asan old Phila- 
delphian lifted his hat to a young lady 
the wind carried away his wig. 

AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, 
Culds, Hoarseness, and other affections of 
the Throat and Lungs prevail. Madame 
Zadoe Porter’s Curative Balsam is a valu- 
able remedy. No family should be with- 
out a bottle in the house. It is only 25 
cents, and is worth as many dollars for 
the cure of the above complaints. It is 
for sale by all druggists. 

Youne ladies who wish to have small 
mouths are repeating the following words 
before choir practice: ‘Fanny Finch 
fried floundering frogs for Francis Fow- 
ler’s father.” 








Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is to be had at the nearest drug 
store fora dollar. It is not claimed that 
this remedy will cure every disease un- 
der the sun, but that it does all that it 
claims to do, thousands of good women 
know and declare. 

Rev. Dr. C. D. Buck, Middletown, N. J., 
writes: “The free use of our Ka-REN 
TROCcHES relieved me from an Obstinate 
Hoarseness, and enabled me to speak with 
facility, ata tame when I feared that | 
would not be able ode pas I confidently 
recommend them to ho are similacly 








affected. 
gists, or C. 8. Clark. Jr., 22 Bond st., N. Y. 





LADIES! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
* VEGETABLE COMPOUND * 
*.* »* ISA POSITIVE CURE * s*« * 


Fer all of these Painful Complaints and 
© © Wesknesses 60 commen to our best * * » 
*,* , * FEMALE POPULATION.* , *, * 
If WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE WORST FORM OF Fxs- 
MALE CoMPLAINTS, ALL OVARIAN TROUBLES, In- 
FLAMMATION AND ULceraTion. Fatirve axp Die 
gp AND THE CONSEQUENT SrrvaL Weax- 
AND IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
Guanes olwen © « ®* 2 ®& o * « 
* It WILL DISSOLVE AND EXPEL TUMORS FROM THE 
UTERUS IN AN EARLY STAGE OF DEVELOPMENT. THE 
TENDENCY ToC 4NCEROUS HUMORS THERE ISCHECKED 
VERY SPEEDILY BYITsUsE. g * » * , ® 
* Ir nemoves Farrreess, Fuarccencr, pesrnora 
ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, AND RELIEVES WEaK- 
Wess oF THE Stomace. It cures BLoatine, Heap- 
acne, Nervous Prosrration, Genera. Desiirr, 
DEPRESSION AND INDIGESTION. g *® 9» * 4 
* Tuat FEELine oF Brarixe Down, cavstne Par, 
Weieut snp BAacKacu®, 18 ALWars PERMANENTLY 
CURED BY ITs USE. g * @ * « e 
* Ir WILL AT ALL TIMES AND UNDER ALL CIRCUMN- 
STANCES ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE Laws THAT 
GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. g * 4 ® 
* gg irs purpose 1s SOLELY ror rue Leeirimmarts 
HEALING OF DISEASE AND THE RELIEF OF PAIN, AND 
THaT IT poss ALL IT CLAIMS To DO, THOUSANDS or 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY.“G@B y * « 
** For tux core or Kipney Compiamrs mom 
EITHER SEX THIS REMEDY Is UNSURPASSED, * ® 
* LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COMPOUND ts 
prepared at Lynn, Mas Price .1. Six bottles for $5. 
et ay te Sent by mail, postage paid, in form 
of Pills or Ix @ on receipt -* orice as above, Mra, 
Pinkham's “Guide to Health” will be mailed free to any 
Lady sending stamp. Letters confidentially answere:|. 
® No family should be without fe LYDIA F. PINKHAY'S 
P They cure © n, Bili and 
ity of the Liver. Seante jor bes. cS e@ * e 








HOME ITEMS AND TOPICS. 


—* All your own fault. 
If yc u remain sick when you can 
Get bop bitters that never— Fall 

—The weakest woman, smallest child, 
and sickest invalid can use hop bitters 
with safety and great good. 

—Old men tottering around from Rheu- 
matism, kidney trouble or any weakness 
will be made almost new by using hop 
biliers 

(3"My wifeand daughter were made 
healthy by the use of hop bitters and [ 
reco.nmenit them to my people.—Metho 
dist Clergyman. 

Ask eny good doctor if hop 

Bitters are not the best family med'‘cine 

On earth I! 

Malarial fever, Ague and Biliousness, 
will leave every neighborhood as soon as 
hop bitters arrive. 

‘My mother drove the paralysis and 
neuralgia all out of her system with hop 
bitters.” —Ed. Oswego Sun. 

("Keep the kidneys healthy with hop 
bitters — vou need not fear sicknes-.’ 

—Ice water is rendered barmless and 
more refreshiog and reviving with hop 
bitters in each draught. 

—The vigor of youth for the aged and 
infirm in hop bitters!!! 

— * At the change of life nothing equ 's 

) Hop Bitters to allay all troubles incident > 
ereto " ) 

—** The best periodical for ladies to take 
monthly, and from which they will receive 
the greatest benefit is hop bitters.” 

—Mothers with sickly, fretful, nursing 
children, will cure the children and bene- 
fit themselves by taking hop bitters daily. 

—Thousands die annually from some 
form of kidney disease that might have 
been prevented by a timely use of hop 
bitters. 

—Indigestion, weak stomach, irregulari- 
ties of the bowels, cannot exist when hop 
bitiers are used. 

Atimely * * * use of hop 

Bitters will keep a whole family 

In robust health a year at a litt'e cost. 

—To produce real genuine sleep and 
child-like repose all night, take alittle hop 
bitters on retiring. 





2 None genuine 
Hops on the white 
poisonous stuff with “ 
name. 
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NOW READY: 


MANNING'S BOOK-KEEPING. 


A Concise and Practical 


Manual of Book-keeping ; 


Including also valua»le examples, explanativos, and discussions of principles. 


Single and Double Entry Simplified for Common Schools and Private Students. 


Introductory 


Price, 


A8 cents. 


Siugle copy will be sent, post-paid, to any teacher, fur examination, on receipt of 


introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


NEW BOOKS: 


WHITE’S ORAL LESSONS in NUMBER 


By E. E. WHITE, A. M., LL. D, 
2" Not simply a Manual of f susacstions teachers, but an exhaustive work containing the ing. 
a to be wes by the teacher in instruction of Primary classes in number. 
A COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL GU'(DE. INDISPENSIBLE T) EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
Sample copy and Introduction price, 60 ets. 


IRISH’S GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS 


Made easy and attractive by DIAGRAMS. 
Introduction Price, $1.00. - - - - - - Mailing Price, $1.25, 


The preparation of this suuplate and full system of Di bas occupied the author, ;'. y 
IRisH, for several sears. The work is now to the public, not only as furnishing a simple 
and effective method of representing t » the eve the relation and Je 
ola amen, but as a practical TO HAR 
sentences of that most popul«r gra amar (in both editions) have been most completely analyzed. 
The parsing is also fully i indicated by a simple and novel method of notation. 


YAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati & New York. AZURE COOPER. a cents. 








PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


A Trauscript of Lessons Given in the P-imury Dept., Grammar 
Schoot No. 49, New York City, 


By SARAH F. BUCKELEW and MARGAR: T W. LEWIS. 


Part 1.-TIIE HUMAN BODY; 
De igned 'o aid the teacher in giving instruction to young children, - physiol gy. It is the 


only primary physiology, 


Adopted for the use of the prim rv teachers in the 
ford, Eitmira, K:ngston, Batavia, Sing Sing Lockper'. 


Part Il. 
or a half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 


-TILIE ABC 


ublic schools of Albany, Cohoes, Water- 
lienvitie, ete., etc. Mailing price, 75 cents. 
READER, 


Tais is a series of two-leaved reading cards, illustrated, and following the word method. Mail- 


ing pric -, 25 cents 


Part [IfI.—-PLANT LESSONS, or BOTANY 


for children, in preparation, uniform with Part I. 


Will b» ready in the spring. Mailing price, 75 ec. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers. 16 Astor Place, New York. 





OTA NITES. 


The Best Text-Books for Students. A Complete Series. The Pioneer” Series. Fully up 
with the Times. Prof. O. R: WILL1s, Editor. 


WOOD’S OBJECT LESSONS IN BOTANY. For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo cloth. 


Price, tor examination, $1 00. (Retail. $1.25.) 
WOOD'S BOTANI~T AND FLO best Fiel4 and Forest Botany. 447 puves, 

(Retail, $2.25 ) 
ali the flora east 


RIST. ‘The 
2mo, 2 leather. Price. for examination. $1.75. 

WOOD'S CLASS BOOK IN BOTANY. The Standard Bonk, includi 

of the Mis i-sippi, north and south. Contains the best introduction tu the morphology of 

— Has about 500 more «ifferent capes than eay other single flora. 832 pages. 8vo,\ 

Price, for TEs peo nN WEE $3 00.) 
K: IV BOT. 7, For the Amateur, 
am. cloth. ce, for egies $1.00. 


her. 
WOOD AND STEE FOURT! 
and an interestio, ae p 2a a. bt 
Consists of a Tin Trumk, 1644x 11, sheets of 
knife trowel, straps. and Wood's 


wooD’ 8% BOTANICAL APPARAT 5. 
tweezerr, lens, 
Essentials for field work. Price, $8.00. (By the dozen, $6. 60 each.) 


—— ans: ng) paper, wire netting, 
w ous SANT WeeGRD, Wood's Piant Record. aiv, 4to, cloth. Price, for examin- 
oes. 55 cents. Wood’s Plant Record, with King’s Chook, MTabiew Price, for examination, 
cents. Morgan’s Plant Record. Price. for examination, 40 cents. 
For tull description and sample copies, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, N. Y. 








GOWPERTHWAIT & CG 


— S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
WONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. 

WONROE'S Reading Charts, | nt * 
Susiness-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
4AGAR'S Mathematics. 
GERARD'S New U. S. History. 
BOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. 
ROSE'S English Literature. 

4PPLETON S Young Chemist. |15 Wabash Ave 
PARKER'S A-thmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPAIA. 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


16 Astor Place, 
NEW YORE. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy 
G rfiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoel Literature, 
Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson's Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scrapi tageshee 8) much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.”—-Micton. 


Virgil, Caesar, Horace. Overs, Saliut, Uvid, 
Fuvenal, Livy, ‘Homer's Thad. Ae ee if St. John, 


and Xe 
alae (+a Gram- 








Clark's Practical and evr 
mar ; adapted tothe intorlusoas peries of Classics, 
and to all other 8 stems. Price, $1.50. 

Sorgent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s 
Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories 
Sehr Histories, Manesca’s French Sertes, ete. 
Ee” Sample oager of Interlinears free. Send fo: 
terme and new catalosue of all our publications, 





—-THE- 


Prang Educational Co. 


Rdacational Apparatus & Materials, 
Publishers of 
’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL 
COLOM-OHART FOR RTE PRIMARY EDU. 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE. ‘Adopt- 
ed by Boston School Board. 
Manufacturers of 


in Scientific 


"The 


Something New for School Entertainments! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
—-THE-— 


NEW DIALOGUES. 
By C. M. BARROW. 


Contataten 27 new dialogues written expressly 
for this wo 

They will be found fe be Matis instructive as 
well as ane. omens to Inter- 
mediate, Grammar, and a iilen'e Schoo: 


1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, ~ Fated 


W: have also oF —_ a new edition, with 
valuable additions, F 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


By SAMUEL W. MASON 
Supervisor of Boston Schools. 


1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price, 40 cents. 
Either of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receiptof price. 
Pleas: send for our catalogue of books for 
School Entertainments. 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


“ ARUS® IN JIME AND TIDE ” Consisting 
ofa revel ig > — me of 24 pag ted on fine 
cardboard, teining Tw Pe ORIG'NAL DESIGNS 
made expre‘ bo for the work by « ~~ tent artis‘s,— 
one for each month inthe year, Ae 
colors and inc'uding a monthly Cat: 
with appropriate extracts from Ruskin’s 
poetry Royal 8vo., with fancy covers, in fox. si ee. 

ROADSID® SONGS OF TUSCANY. 
lated and illustrated by Francesca Al@xander, and 
edited by Jomn Ruskrs, LIL D. a saad ie 
in large type, 8vo, c msc rot Fonte 
e'ght plates, | vol. 8vu, clot Be aa 

PIRTHDAY #OOK. A anlection of thoughts, 
mottors and aphorisms for ets EL ay in the year, 
bea the Ly of Joun Ruskix, LL D Collected ond 

y M.A.B.andG A. W th anew and fine 
portrait net ‘vr, Ruskin Susere 12mo; cloth extra, 
velled boards, gilt edges, $ 

*,* Mailed prepaid on the ume Ve ‘the price. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 


EASTER MUSIC 
“1 RISEN” 


A NEW SERVICE FOR EASTER. 
PRKEPAKED BY J. R. MURRAY, 


Consists of at within prepared Responsive Read- 
ings Interspersed with = ye og Th ocnaly rte 
service by Dr. Gro. F. urray, W. 
Pontius, D. B. Towner, T. P. y TAA, and aan 

The Readings are so practically arranged that the 
Responses y be used either by the school as such ; 
by classes a individuals, or by a combination of all, 
thus insuring greater variety and interest. 

The Subjects Treated of, are 
Prophecy 3 The Conspiracy; The > et The 
Teale Insnits; The win tek The Burial: The 
Resurrection; The’ oooneian 5 1 ne King of Glorv and 
e Lesson. 16 





Trans- 





mail. 

hundred rges prepaid. 
Tur Story or tax Resurrection and Easter wenis 

are two very Dp spots services, issned in former 

years. of each same as for ‘* He ls Risen.” 


“Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & 0, 





Bo Hast 16ch 84, 


Cincinnati, 0, 


886, the hands of my class in English Literature. 








THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Discipline of the School and other 
Papers upon the Teacher’s qualification and work. 


A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work has just been issued. 


In this book the author has presented the results of thirty-years of successful 
experience in the school-room, It will be found a work of special value to young 
teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 
23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


Song Greeting. OOLS, ACADEMIES and 


SEMINARIES. 82 Part of the highest 
charaeter, both in words and music, exercise 
and soifeggios. By L.O. Emerson. 60 cts.,# 
per doz. 

Other well-known and very successfu! book: 
for High Schools are : Welcome Chorus, W.8. 
Tilden ; High School Cente, Emerson < ‘lilden, 
and Laurel Wreath, W. O. Perkins. Price of 
each of the three books, 1, or $9 per doz. Als 
High School Book of t Leslie, 75 
cts.. or $6 per dez., andgPu lie School Hym- 
nal, by Irving Emerson, 40 cts., or $3.60 per doz. 


Children’s So and How to Sing 
them, The powers ik fo? COMMON SCHOOL. 

W. L. Tomlines. In two editions. The 
School Fdition has voice parts only. and costs 3 
cts., or $3 per doz. ‘ihe Teachers’ Edition has 
sOLgS and accompaniments, and costs 75 cts. © 
good songs of all ages. 


Other ve hag ~3 School Books are 

Emerson's Betis, and Perkins’ (olden 
CIP Robin and Wh ppoorwill, each 50 cts., or 

RED LETTER POEMS aby rie the men and per dos. 

wower, from Chaucer down to the presen A t charm 

day. 16 no, cloth, giltedge, . $1 25 Gems for Little Singers. pues 3 = 

Alligator leather, cushion covers, . 2.50| Primary Schools and Kindergartens, with pe 

“ One of the cheapest, handiest, and in every | Stes, Sweet poetry and sweeter music. E. 
way best of the numerous authologies. As a| Emerson & Gertrude Swayne. 30 ets., or $5 per 
compact. inexpensive, popular hand-book, and 


doz. 
work of Bngiish poetry, it is without a rival.” Mailed for the Retail Price. 
~N. ¥. Examiner |\OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston 


CHAS H. DITSON & OO., 867 Breadway. N. Y. 


TEACHERS=: 


The Pioneer History of Americt 


People’s. 1082 pages. 100 Magnificent I!lustrstiot 


’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedi 


Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engreae 


OincunnsdlChieage, 


rao: MONEY 


of Wdacation. But up tn" National 
Seee 


& CoO., 





Ohio University, 
Athens, O., Jan. 23, 1885. 


Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
13 Astor lace, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 

By accident I came across your mag- 
nificent and cheap hand-book of Eng:ish 
Poetry—Ked Letter Poems. It isin 
my opinion by far the best collection of 
English Poetry ever made und comparing 
the low price at which the volume is sold 
and the tasteful print and paper, it is in- 
deed a book to delight all rn rs of the best 
in our English Poetry. I dexire tu put it in 


The newest book for Hic# 
Scu 


Very truly yours, 
Hi. T. Suddurt, 
Prof. Rhetoric and English Literature, 
Ohio University. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


COUNTING Buocks 


—-AND-— 


Ss TriCcrs.s 


For Primary Schools. 





Can donble 5 their ® 
~ a eithet 
AR two 








MILTON BRADLEY Co., 


Springfield, Mass. Bite 40 000 Dollars. 
— Useful in all for 
tive, Instructive. No — investment 
esn be made. Send for —— To 
and Sample for » conte, n temas io P 
inquiries answered 


R. W. McKEE & CO., Pittsburg, P* 
wd 
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